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To seck the bright veality of thy dream-land of song: 

The pulseless hand may try no more the wild harp's quiver- 
ing thrill ; 

The harp that woke its music lies forever hushed gnd still— 

The earth that gave thee being, Friend, hath told thine hour 
of rest, 


And opened her green arms to woo thee -*, spon her breast. 


We laid thee there im sorrow, and (@ 06). .nging mold 
Upon the form hat eee ~aeyh 088 ond cold. 
But the eternal essence, whose >” *\d not die, 
The star-lamp that was golden wic!::. Un spirit’s sky, 


Hath joined the deathless ~ of porsy, who throng, 
Guarding, like angel watebers, o'er the laughing wave of song. 
Farewell !—thy star has faded forever from its sphere, 
But will not be forgotten soon by those who loved thee here. 
No! as the imprisoned sunlight in the topaz-jewel lies, 
As amethyats retain the blue drawn from the wooing skies, 
So, though thy skies are darkened, thy san forever set, 
The soul-ligbt thoa hast left us slal! + y~ (1, wdnory yet. 

Febreary 1, 188. 4 X 
Fer The Now-Yorker. 

LAW REFORS. 

Tu this eity, tho C'rewit Court, Sapesiar Cours an Com- 
on Pleas agp pow in session fu. wien nd 
have on their calendars about 22005 ) Ciscwn 100, Be Be- 
perior Court 800, and the Common Pleas 700. This is not 
the precite number on cither calendar, but is substantially | 
correct, and sufficiently so to euable me to present some views |. 
worthy of public attention. The taxable costs of these causes 
on both sides will average $150 each. [ speak with a know- 
ledge of facts, The costs of these 2200 suits will therefore |, 
amount to $333,000. This is something of a tax. At the’) 
rate at which many respectable families in this city live, and || 
are obliged to live, say $100 each, this sum would pay the 
expenses of $25 families for an entire year. This sum, it 
must be remembered, is the amount of taxable costs of the 
suits on the calendars of these three Courts for the present 
sessions only. Of course, it embraces no part of the costs of 


other causes on the calendar for other terms, and gives but a 
feeble idea of the cost of the litigation conducted in New- || 


York City for an entire year. The view here taken com- 
prises only the causes in three Courts, and noticed for a sin- |) 
gle term of each of those Courts. The Court of Chancery, || 
United States Circuit and District Courts, the Criminal 
Courts, the Marine Court, and Assistant Justices’ Courts, are 
averlooked in the view taken by this article. The anonal ex 
penses of the business transacted in these Courts is something. 
It is foreign to the purpose of this article to state it. But 
one million of dollare will not pay it for the city of New- 
York. Of this I may give particulars in a future article. 

To retura to the three Courts now sitting under one roof, 
ard their business for their present terms: how shall this 
expense be suitably diminished, and what priacipally occa- 
sions it? 

I will answer the latter question first. Many doubtless 
suppose it must be charged in a good degree to the legal 
profession; that if their fees were reduced one-half, they 
would be well paid for their services, and the evil remedied. 
Others are for abolishing all laws, snd excluding all prece- 
dents and authorities from the consideration of the court and 
jury, and reénacting necessary laws with simplicity and bre- 
vity, and having each cause decided by a jury according to 





lawyers, I bere remark candidly, so far as the change would 
affect myself, and truly as to the views of a great majority of 
the bar, that the profession would not complain if the fee 
bill is entirely abolished. Merely diminishing their taxa- 
ble compensation will not of itself produce a particle of ben- 
efit. ABOLISH THE FEE BILL. Let lawyers, like the 
other laboring classes, make such bargein with their employ- 
ers as shall be satisfactory to both. Twe good results will 
attend this. If thetaxablecusts produce the delays and gen- 
erate the business which clog the wheels of justice, then 
surely the abolition of the fee bill will prevent such results 
| in the future. If the accumulation of business and the delay 
| in disposing of it are not caused by a desire and effort to 
| make costs, then the public will know that some other cause 
| for the evil must be sought, and the unjust prejudice now 
| existing against the profession as a body will be removed. 

| Abolishing the fee bill, without entirely remodeling the 
| forms of legal proceeding, would only shift the expense of | 
| Htigetion from the debtor to the creditor. The labor now 
' performed cannot be done at a price much reduced; but it 
is inthe power of the Legislature to dispense with it. Much 








promissory note, it might be in this form, viz: 
N. ¥. Supreme 

; James Jackson and John Stilee—B. S. L., A -—This 

| suit is brought by filing a copy of this paper with the Clerk || 

| of this Court at Geneva, to recover the amount of a note, of || 

which the following is a copy, viz: 

$1000 New-York, January 1, 1840. 

| Ninety days from date, for value received, I promise to || 

At one thousand dollars to the order of John Stiles, at the | 


(Signed) James Jackson, 
(Sigued) Joux Strives. 
This note is now owned by the plaintiffs. Unless you ap- | 
pear and detend the suit within twenty days after personal | 
service on you of a copy hereof, judgement will be perfected || 


, issued thereon. If you appear and defend the suit, it will be |! 


| tried in the City and County of New-York. 
B.S. 1, Plaintiffs’ Attorney, N. Y. 


This is a perfect declaration. It appriggs the defendant 

| in intelligible language of every thing he wishes to know ;— 
| whereas a common declaration discourses of every thing 
| but @ note, cannot be understood by ordinary lawyers, and 
yet must be drawn with such exact conformity to established 
rules that, for a slight departure from them even in forms, 
the declaration would be adjudged bad, and the plaintiff 
turned out of Court, charged with the costs of the suit, and 
compelled to start anew. Filing such a paper, and serving a 
copy of it on the defendant personally, might be deemed the 
commencement of a suit. If the defendant wished to resist 
the collection of it, he should state as concisely his defence. 
The plaintiff should not be required to prove the execution 
of the note, unless the defendant denied the signature to be 
his by affidavit. All special pleading should be abolished. 
The defendant should state his defence in the form of a no- 
tice. The difference in expense and expedition between the 
two is very great; though persons unacquainted with the 
forma of legal proceedings cannot easily be made to under- 
stand why it should be so. The Legislature, in simplifying 
proceedings, would do well to say what should be a good 
declaration, plea and judgement record. The latter might 
begin by stating when and where the notice or paper served 
on the defendunt was filed; then set forth a copy of it, (and 


that now must be done might be left undone, if the law al- || 
lowed it. Instead of a declaration of £00 words upon a || suit which is commenced. That isa Bill of $420 for the 


erchants’ Bank, in the city of New-York. 


against you for the amount due on the note, and execution “calendar on average of fwur times at least. 


attendance was required, if his fee was paid, s‘iould compel 
his attendance. Affidavits of merits should be abolished, vn- 
less the defendant state the ‘nature of his defence as that it 
is payment, set-off, or whatever else it may be. Thousands 
swear to merits, and thus put off the trial of their causes 
until older issues are disposed of, or in common parlance, 
until all suits previously commenced and in readiness t be 
heard, are tried. When reached and called for trial, the @e- 
fendant does not eppear, thus proving one or twethings: that 
he bas morally, if not legally, committed perjury, or that he 
io up last willing, after heaving quadrupled the expense by his 
proceedings, to have @ recovery against him for a claim to 
| which he has a good defence on the merits, with this heavy 
| amount of useless costs superadded. 

| The form of a Declaration upon an account, might be such 
as I have given above, except that instead of the copy-note, 
| it should contain the date of the Bill, its amount, and the 
term of credit, with one or two other slight verbal changes. 
Most all the suits on the calendars above alluded to, are 
on notes, bills of exchange, and matters of account. 
Expenses may be reduced in various other respects. 

A fee of 21 cents is paid to the crier of the court for any 


| 2,200 suits spoken of. This will buy 336 acres of prairie 


Court —John Doe and Richard Roe os. [rar Government prices. Why should this expense be 


paid? ‘The crief takes no pes Letring'-¢ 8 sult, has no 
| knowledge of it, except as he searches the clerk's office to see 
| what and how many suits have been brought, and how much 
| is due to him on that account. The bare statement of this 
item, shows that nothing is more unreasonable. 

For taxing costs in each suit 50 cents is paid, making 
| $1,100. By repealing the fee bill this becomes unnecesary. 
| Every time a cause is noticed for trial the clerk must be paid 
| 25. Gd., and if itis tried, the fees of the trial are to be added. 
Of these 2,200 suits, three quarters of them will be on the 
The clerk's fee 


| in each suit for four times is 10s., or $2,062 50, for placing 


| 1,650 of those causes on the calendar four times. 


The Sheriff has a fee of 50 cents for each cause noticed 
for trial, whether tried or not, making $1,100 for summoning 
the jurors for these three courts for their present term. His 
fees for serving declarations on as many men as he would 
summon as jurors would be about $50. For the 1,650 
causes noticed for four terms his fees would be $3,300, while 
the compensation of the jurors who try them is only $2,475 ; 
that is, during the four terms of these three courts, at least 
five hundred men are employed in trying causes, and taken 
from their business, and about one hundred constantly, 
for which they are paid $2,475. This $2,475 is the compen- 
sation of one hundred men constantly occupied during four 
terms of these three courts. The Sheriff, for summoning them, 
which is a work of less than a week in the aggregate, re- 
ceives $2,200. Perhaps something may be done here. For 
the 700 causes on the calendar of the circuit court, the cir- 
cuit Judge receives a fee of $2 50 each, as soon as they are 
put on the calendar; amount, $1,750.—A fair item. This 
he receives the second time thé cause is noticed. If only 
three quarters of the number are noticed more than ones, 

then for 525 of these causes he has received a further trial 
fee of twenty shillings, each amounting to $1,312 50; total, 
$3,062 50. This is enough to give a fair support; still this is 
a salary office, whose incumbent receives in the shape of sal- 











the right of the matter, as they may understand it, and with- 


if he defends) his answer to it, where and when tried, the 


ary, perquisites, trial fees, &c. at Icast $100,000 per annum. 
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In commencing any suit in the Common Pleas or Superior 
Court, a fee of seventy-five cents must be paid, and one dollar 
and fity cents on noticing the cause for trial, making two dol- 
lars and a quarter each for 1,500 of those 2,200 causes; to- 
tal, $3,375. This is perhaps as good a mode of receiving a 
tax for the support of Government as any other; but 
whether it be so or not, it is well the fact should be known. 
To describe the other particulars in which the costs of these 
2,200 suits can be reduced, will make this too long for a single 
article. These will be given hereafter if this notice ef the 
subject is deemed of sufficient consequence to be given to the 
public. Various suggestions for improving the practice of 
the law, and cheapening and simplifying its proceedings will 


be also made. B.S. J. 
re 
GEMS AND GLEANINGS, 
Faom tas Last Sovrnsan Lirtrany 
It has been our custom to at will over the pages of 


this excellent monthly at each successive issue, amending 


and condemning as our judgement should dictate. The ap- 
pearance of a double nun.ber this month, however, has com- 
pelled us to trespass considerably on our limits in pursu- 
ing our usual plan. There are so many good things in it 
that we cannot forego the pleasure of quoting a series of short 
extracts which we penciled in perusing the number before us. 
The first is from a wild, dreamy poem, entitled “ [ruri, or 
the Bride of a Star :” 

THE EGYPTIAN GIRL’s SONG- 

neaeeee 

ag teh akan) oe gut 


In ev'ry 
¥ Made up of light and love— 
Bend softly down ye gentle stars 
And lift the azure veil, 
That I may see your pearly brows 
That ne’er with sorrow pale. 
There must be hearts in that blue realm 
That thiob with fearful bliss, 
They cannot be so dull and cold, 
So pulseless as in this. 
Oh! I have set my heart 
On love this = not, 
And miine thro’ [ifé must ever be 
A sad and lonely lot. 
Bend softly down ye gentle skies, 
7 an sof rs to me: 
hat I may see those spirit-eyes, 
If epitrepen they be! 

In another column we have characterized the article on 
“ The Smithsonian Institute” as one of the very best we have | 
met with in periodical literature. The two following extracts 
will evince its tendencies and spirit : 

HUMAN IMPROVEMENT. 

The mind of man was never in that state of expansion in 
which it now exists. The philosophy of Verulam has created 
@ new race of mortals ;—a race utterly different, both in phy- 
sical power and in intellectual refinement, from all other 
animals on the face of the earth. Each year as it passes, is 
rapidly increasing the difference. One after another, we 
are ccljastion the imponderable and unseen agents of Nature 
to our use—Heat, Electricity, Light. Men that are thus 
arming themselves with the foree of these elements, are not 
like the former inhabitants of the globe. We ask not the 
Egyptian for his fleetest dromedary—our Locomotives ron 
over a whole of the earth’s surface in a single hour. 
We need not the Elephant of India to drag our ships ashore— 
our steam engines give us possesion of power that is literally 
unbounded. We want not the Tartar with his swift Arab, 
for our electric telegraph can transmit our words from one 
pole to the other, in the twenty-fifth part of a second. At 
our command the beams of the sun become artists, and paint 
on the plates of Daguerre, scenes which the pencil of Apelles 
could never have approached,—landscapes inimitably beyond 
those urate the canvass of Claude Lorraine. To send 
us to school to antiquity, is to degrade usindeed. The prat- 
tle of children is = instruction to him that is Susuthag teas 
manhood. 

Who can predict what the course of a few years shall ac- 
complish? The man who is grasping in his hand the agents 
with which it pleases the Almighty to this world— 
who has made for himself an eye that reaches into the abys- 
yates ; ay opege pene po star around star, in re- 

eye of an angel alone could pierce—whose 
splendid intellect compares together the weights of those in- 
divisible atoms—those last 


i icles of which the Creator 
bas formed all things,—or the sun in a balance ;—the 





the structure of his own mind, of which he is in utter igno- 
rance, is adding to himself new senses which are unlike those 
that nature has given him, and cxpanding his organs to the 
of results which his unassisted could never 
ve approached ;—this is not the man who existed five cen- 
turies ago. There is found in the bowels of the earth, as 
geologists say, abundant evidence of a continuous develop- 
ment of the tribes of organized life ;—that those which first 
made their appearance, were of the lower and meaner kind ; 
that one after another has come into existence, each more 
elaborate, and each more intellectual, than its predecessors. 
The history of our own family teaches us the same thing; 
for there is not more difference between those animal races, 
than there is between the civilized man of this age, and the 
men of Europe five hundred years ago. 
Oun pestiny—National CHARACTER. 

We are the residents of a great continent, whi@ *~ hurat-' 
ing into life. Upon gg, and our immediate deter .cuw, nus 
dovelved the duty Uhdevelsbing on 0 santo hitherto unkrown 
in this world, the resources of the giant empire—which is 
ing to stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocern. The 
saad oa emote bepralthe Wey icseaien' Sings 
motive ip ounta ® 
conn of Uheantins that bas youboon ofed, 4 
We want means for the rapii development of all our re- 
sources. The soil beneath us teems with wealth. Our po- 
pulation is increasing beyond ali example. 
enterprise and energy, living in a period of the earth’s his- 
tory unlike any that has preceded; when the force of intel- 
lect is fast su ing all other powers, and under a govern- 
ment the constitution of which has no - Toa nation 
like us, ignorance is death ;—the loss of virtue annihilation. 
We are trying to unite interests the most diverse and jar 
ring, and to bind in one bond of union, the hot and fiery dis- 
position of the man living within the tropic, with the cold 
calculating inhabitant of the Green Mountains; but men of 
all climates are not men of one mind—their character is 
moulded by the things passing around thom: it takes a stamp 
from the scenes of early life, an impress from nature. The 
Italians, under all their changes of government, are continu- 
ally the same people. Overcome, trodden down, trampled 
under foot, there is an elastic resiliency that forever bears 
them up again. It matters nut what public calamities betide 
them, or what national woes are stored up for them in the 
womb of time, another Volta will reveal the mysteries of na- 
ture—another Canova will breathe the breath of life into the 
marbles of Carrara—another Catalini will enchant all Europe 
with ber song. The same causes which determine these 
things there, are in tenfold action here. We have no surety 
of continuance, except from the increasing intelligence of our 
people. 


We make room for one of the “‘ Early Lays,” of the poet 
and novelist, W. Gilmore Simms: 
“BRING ME HITHER, HITHER, Bor.” 
Bring me hither, hither, boy, 
Bring me here, my light guitar— 
’Tis the midnight hour, my boy, 
And our feet must wander far; 
Who that loves would sleep, when high, 
Burns each bright and perfect star ?— 
Hither hasten then, my boy, 
Bring me here my light guitar. 





Though by day I may not speak 
All the passion in my breast, 
And my words are few and weak, 
And my flame is unconfess'd ; 
Yet, by night, a spirit high 
Prompts my feet to wander far, 
And a bolder speech I try, 
Echeed by the light guitar. 
Through its soft and silver tone, 
I would tell her all I feel— 
To her heediess ear alone, 
Would I have its music steal. 
With a voice no longer coy, 
I will sing Love's brightest star— 
Bring me hither then, my boy, 
Bring me here my light guitar. 
* The Worthies of Virginia’ is the lofty theme of a glowing 
eulogy from the heart and pen of Sebu Smith, Esq. of this 
city. We give place to his tribute to ‘ the noblest Roman of 
them all’— Wasuixoton. 


Wasuinctox, the great amongst the august of the earth! 
The son of Virginia; but she may not, she dare not engross 
him. His fame is the world’s. it belongs to the length and 
breadth of the great country which he was so instrumental in 
redeeming from oppression. His fame has gone forth wher- 
ever the stirrings of freedom have been felt. Wherever lib- 
erty hath » her glorious pinions, her word of magic—her 
watchword from vale and mountain been and will 
be forever, Wasuinctox. The deep peal of haman veices, 
like the heavings of the great ocean, resound that one name, 
from the hoary cliffs of the Oregon still onward to the snow- 
capt Andes; and the mighty Alps take up the echo from her 





man, who, instead of indulging in chimerical speculations about 4 





, 


the cradle and the tomb of earth’s greatest belong to herself: 
but let her exult with awe and holiest reverence—for the 
wide earth shall claim him, and his cenotaph shall be erected 
in the heart of every freeman. 
It is very difficult to write a good sonnet: the following is 
not decidedly a bad one: 
Somszt—A Biatupar's Aspiration. 


As one who pausing on the tedious 8 

Of some high mountain, thougktfully looks back 
On the long, painful, and uncertain track 

His feet have trodden: then, with awe and hope 
Commingled, gazes where, beyond the scope 
~ utmost vision, majestically dread, 


And love and pity guided, bear me through ! 
Well may I, when I ponder, be dismayed; 
My purity is sin—my strength s dust— 
Nor dare I but in Thine own ise trust! 
The Poetry of this number of the Messenger is decidedly 


. || superior to that of any two former issues, though by no means 


free from dross. The following stanzas ere spirited and 
truthful : Fatis or tue Saco. 
Rusb on, bold stream! thou sendeat up 
Brave notes to all the woods around, 
When morning beams are gathering fast, 
And tuahed is every human pas. by 
I stand betieath the sombre hill, 
The stars are dim o'er fount and rill, 
And still I hear thy waters play 
In welcome music far away ; 
Dash on, bold stream! I love the roar 
Thou sendest up from rock and shore. 


‘Tis night in heaven—the rustling leaves 
Are whispering of the coming storm, 
And thundering down the river's bed 
I see thy lengthened, darkling form ; 
No voices from the vales are heard, 
The winds are low—each little bird 
Hach sought its quiet, rocking nest, 
Folded its wing and gone to rest— 
And still I hear thy waters play 
In welcome music far away ! 


Oh! earth hath many a gallant show 
Of toweridg peak and glacier hight, 
But ne’er the glorious moon, 


Hath nature framed a lovelier sight 
a thy ~~? tide with a weed fraught, 
hen avery drop with light is cau 
And o'er the bridge the village > 
Reflect below their waving curls, 
While merrily thy waters play 
In welcome music, far away ! 
In the article on “ Dr. Channing and Lord Brougham,” 
we find the following eloquent because just tribute to the 
character of Dr. Cuaxnixo. 


An eloquent writer has alluded to the high a which 
Dr. Channing occupies in this country, and before the world ; 
= a add, that, as Americans, we cannot be + 
such a man, or jealous enough in guarding his fame. 
His whole life has con sacred to the eause of Religion and 
Truth; and that cause has found in him an advocate, ty = 
to the task a splendid genius and lied character, 
who, even in sickness and infirmity, has still labored with a 
cheerful confidence and unremitting energy. His efforts of 
mind have all been directed, in some degree, to the improve- 
ment of his fellow-men; end there are few, who, under 
their influence, have not felt themselves purified and exalted. 
The most generous philanthropy, the severest virtue, the 
most lofty enthusiasm and highest reverence for human na- 
ture, are embodied in his works. These virtues and labors, 
we trust, will not be without their proper effect and recom- 
pense. The influence of such men as Dr. Channing upon 
the times in which they live is none the less important from 
their career being one of unobtrusive quiet and scclusion from 
the busy world; and future ages, whilst they enjoy the fruits 
of their genius, will accord to them their full share of merit. 
When the conqueror’s olive-wreath shall have faded, the 
splendor of the statesman’s fame grown dim, and the names 
of poets and orators have died away upon men's tongues, 
then the of those who have spent their lives in 
the cause of ion and Truth will still be cherished, Tho 
oe which they have done will live after them, and they will 
regarded as the noblest benefactors of mankind. 


In the following simple melody many readers will recog- 
nize the pen of a valued contributor to our own columns: 
“TIS SWERT WHEN DAILY Lanor O'ER. 


Tis sweet when daily labor o’er, 
And all is calm and free, 
To tread old Ocean's sounding shore, 








many peaks and glittering glaciers. Let Virginie exult, that 


And list the murmuring sea ! 
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Eee 
To catch the low wind’s fuveral sigh 
Above where thousands sleep— 

And hear the sea-bicd's lonely cry 
Upon the far-off deep ! 
And when on Death's dim, shadowy shore, 
At Life's faint twilight drivee— , 
Calm let us view the waters o'er, 
And boldly launch for Heaven! 0. ¥. Everest. 
-__oC 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 
ay aicuasoD Bw. DaNa. 
PR me? to the best veered man, 
} to 
fa ~~ to virtue, to peace, 





ae Cowper. 

_It is for a short part of life nly that the world is a wonder 
and dehght to us, and its events so many causes of admiration 
and joy. The mist of soon breaks into litt’> wreathe 
and is lost in the air; and the objects which it dressed in new 
beauties, are found to be things of our common notice. It 
passes off from the earth, and the fairy sea is swallowed up, 
and the green islands, scattered far so Glisonn it, are again 
turned inte tall trees and mountain brushwood. 

In early we are forever giving objects the hue that bst 
pleases us, and shaping and enlarging i 
nation. But the time comes when we must look upon the un- 
sightly without changing it, and when the hardness of reality 
makes us feel that there are things not to be moulded to our 
fancies. Men and their actions were figured to our minds in 
extremes. Giants and dwarfs peopled the world and filled it 
with deeds of heroic virtue and vice. All that we 
looked forward to kept our spirits alive, and our imagination 
found food for our desires. At one time, we were vainglori- 
ous at our victories over magnificent crimes; at another, bear- 
ing up firmly against oppression, with the honest and tried. 

We come at length into the world, and find men too busy 
about their own affairs, to make those of another their con- 
cern, and too careful of themselves, to go a tilting for another's 
rights. Even the bad have a mixture in theircharacter which 
takes away its poetic effect, and we at last settle down in the 
dull conviction, that we are never to meet with entire and 
splendid virtue, or unmixed vice. With this sudden check 
upon our feelings, we may live in the world disappointed and 
estranged from it; or become like others, cold and wise, put- 
ting on timidity for caution, and selfishness for nce; be 
guarded in speech, and slow in condact, seeing wrong, yet 
afraid of condemning it. Or, shaking ourselves leose from this 
hypocrisy of life, we may let go with it the virtues it mimics, 
and despising the solemn ostent and formalities of society, may 
break through its restraints, and set its decencies at defiance. 
Ur, tov wise to be vicious, and too knowing to be moved, we 
may look with complacent unconcern upon what we hold to 
be the errors of the world; forbearing to shake the faith of the 
religious, because it bas its social uses, or to point out the fal- 
lacies of moral codes, because they serve to same end. 

The virtuous tendencies of our youth might in this way run 
to vice, and our early feelings grow cold, were there not in us 
afiections of a quieter nature, resting on objects simple and 
near at hand, receiving more happiness from one being than 
from a thousand, and kindling a light within us, making one 
spot a perpetual brightness, and secretly cheering us through life. 
These affections are our domestic attachments, which are re- 
freshed every evening, and grow daily under a gentle and kindly 
warmth, mahien a companionship for what is lovely, at the 
same time leaving it all the distinctness and intenseness of our 
highest solitary joys. We a? suffer all the hopes and expec- 
tations which shot up wild and disorderly in our young imagi- 
nations, to live about our homes ; and leaving them their savor 
and bright hues, may sort each with ils kind, and hedge them 
round with the close and binding youth of family attachments. 
It is true, that thisreality has a narrower range, and an evener 
surface, than the ideal; yet there is a rest, and an assured and 
virtuous gladness in it, which make a harmonious union of our 
feelings and our fancies. 

Home gives a certuin serenity to the mind, so that every 
thing is well marked, and sparkling in a clear atmosphere, 
and the lesser beauties are brought out to rejoice in the pure 
glow which floats over and beneath them from the earth and 
sky. In this state of mind afflictions come to us chastened ; 
and if the wroags of the world cross us in our door-path, we 
put them aside without anger. Vices are every where about 
us, not te maple <p og to remind us 
of our frailty, lown our pride. € are put into a 
right perro with the world: neither holding it tin proud 
scorn, like the solitary man, nor being carried — 
ing and hurried feelings, and vague and careless of 
things, like the world’s man. We do not take novelty for im- 
provement, nor set up rogue for a rule of conduct; neither do 
we despnir, as if all great virtues had departed with the years 
gone by, though we see new vices, frailties and follies taking 
growth in the very light which is spreading through the earth. 

Our safest way uf coming into communion with mankind is 
through ourown household. For there our sorrow and 
at the failings of the bad is in proportion to our lees 
our familiar intercourse with the good has a secretly assimi- 
lating a “7 our characters. a domestic man has 
an i nce of thought which puts him at ease in society, 
and a cheerfulness and benevolence of feeling which seems to 







































that virtue should make its own enjoyment, and that wherever 
a vice or frailty is rooted out, ing should spring up to 
be a beauty and delight to the mind. But a man of character 
rightly cast has pleasures at home, which, though fitted to his 
highest nature, are common to him as his daily food. He 
moves about his house under a continued sense of them, and 
is vores almost without heeding it. 

emen have been called angels, in love tales and sonnets, 
till we have almost learned to think of angels as little better 
than women. Yet a man who knows a woman thoroughly, 
and ly—and there are women who have been so 
known and loved—will find, after a few , that his relish 
1 ean ener is icoetant that he hes grown 

« fondness for the and refined without an effort, 
and almost unawares. He has led on to virtue through 
his pleasures; and the delights «f the eye, and the gentle play 
of passion which is the most inward in our nature, 
which keeps much of its character amid the concerns of life, 
have held him in a kind of spiritualized existence: he shares 
his very being with one who, a creature of this world, and 
with something of the world's frailties, is 

—'yeta still, and bright 
Wich comsthing of an angel light! Wordeworth. 

With all the sincerity of a companionship of feeling, cares, 

sorrows and enjoyments, her presence is as the presence of a 

being, and there is that in her nature which seems to 
Pring him nearer to a better world. She is, as it were, linked 
to angels; and, in his exalted moments, he feels himself held 
by the same tie. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, a woman has a greater influ- 
ence over those near herthan a man. While our feelings are. 
for the most part, as retired as anchorites, bers are in con- 
stant play before us. We hear them in her varying voice; we 
see them in the beautiful and harmonious undulations of her 
movements, in the quick shifting hues of her face, in her eye, 
glad and bright, then fond and suffused. Her whole frame is 
alive and active with what is at her heart, and all the outward 
form speaks. She seems of a finer mould tham we, and cast 
in a form of beauty, which, like all beauty, acts with a moral 
influence upon our hearts; and, as she moves about us, we feel 
@ movement within, which rises and spreads gently over us, 

izing us with her own.—And can any.man listen to 
this? Can his eye rest upon this day after day, and he not be 
touched, and be made better? 

The dignity of a woman has its peculiar character: it awes 
more than that of a man. His is more physical, bearing itself 

with an energy of courage which we may brave, or a sizength 
which we may struggle against: he is his own a , and 
we may stand the brunt. A woman's has nothing of this force 
in it: it is of a higher qua ity, too delicate for mortal touch. 

There is a propriety, too, in a woman’s mind—a kind of in- 
stinctive jadgement—which leads us along in a right way, 
and that so gentle, and by such a continuous run of little cir- 
cumstances, that we are hardly conscious we are not going on 
in our own course. She helps to cure our weaknesses better 
than man, because she sees quicker—because we are more 
ready to show fur those which are hid, and because advice 
comes from her without its air of superiority, and reproof 
without its harshness. 

Men who feel deeply show little of their deepest feelings to 
each other. But, beside the close unior and common inter- 
ests and concerns between husband and wife, a woman seems 
to be a creature peculiarly ordained for a man to lay open his 
heart to, and share his joys with, and to be a comforter to his 
griefs. Her voice soothes us like music: she is our light in 

loom and our sun in a cold world. In time of affliction she 

oes not come to us like man, who lays by, for the hour, his 

© nature to give us relief. She ministers to us witha 

so geutle, and speaks in a voice so calm and hind, and 

her very being is so much in all she does, that she seems at 

the moment as one born only for the healing of our sorrows, 

and for a rest to our cares. And the man to whom such a 

being is sent for comfort and support, must be sadly hard and 

depraved if he does not feel his inward disturbance sinking 
away, and a quietude stealing through his frame. 

The relations of parents and children are the holiest in our 
lives; and there are no pleasures, or cares, or thoughts, con- 
nected with this world, which reminds-us so soon of another. 
The helpless infancy of children sets our own death before us, 
when they will be left to a world to which we would not trust 
to ourselves; and the thought of the character they may take 
in after life, brings with it the question what awaits them in 
another. Though there is melancholy in this, its seriousness 
has a religious tendency. And the responsibility which a man 
has laid himself under, begets a resoluteness of character, a 
sense that this world was not made to idlo in, and a feeling of 
dignity that he is acting for a great end. How heavily does 
one toil who labors for himself—and how is he cast down by 
the thought of what a worthless creature it is all for! 

We have heard of the sameness of domestic life. He must 
have a dull head and little heart who grows weary of it. A 
man who moralizes feelingly, and has a proneness to see & 
beauty and fitness in all God’s works, may find daily food for 












ge 
his mind even in an infant. In its innocent sleep. when it 
seems like some blessed thing dropped from the elouds, with 
tints so delicate, and with its peaceful breathing, we can 
hardly think of it as of mortal mould, it looks so like a pure 
spirit made visible for our delight. 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” says Wordsworth. 
And who of us, that is ee conscious of his own 
vices, who has not felt and humbled under the clear 
and open countenance of a child ?—who that has not felt his 
impurities foul him in the of a sinless child? 
These feelings make the best lesson that can be taught a man : 
and tell him in a way, which all else he has read or heard 
never could, how paltry is all the show of intellect compared 
with a pure and good heart. He that will humble himself 
and go to a child forinstruction, will come away a wiser man 

If children can make us wiser, they surely can make us 
better. There is no one more to be envied than a goodna- 
tured man watching the workings of children’s minds, or 
overlooking their play. Their eagerness, curious about every 
i i quick imagination what they see but 
a part of—their fanciful combinations and magic inventions, 
creating out of ordinary circumstaaces, and the common 
things which surround them, strange events and little ideal 
worlds, and these all working in mystery to form matured 
thought, is study enough for the most acute minds, and should 
teach us, also, not too officiously to regulate what we so little 
understand. The still musing and deep abstraction in which 
they sometimes sit, affect us as a playful mockery of older 
heads. These little philosophers have no foolish system, with 
all its pride and jargon, confusing their brains. Theirs is a 
natural movement of the soul, intense with new life, and busy 
after truth, working to some purpose, though without a noise. 

When children are lying about seemingly idle and dull, we, 
who have become case-hardened by time and satiety, forget 
that they are all sensation, that their outstretched bodies are 
drinking in from the common sun and air, that every sound is 
taken note of by the ear, that every floating shadow and pass- 
ing form come and touch at the sleepy eye, and that the little 
circumstances and the material w about them make their 
best school, and will be the instructers and formers of their 
characters for life. 

And it is delightful to look on and see how busily the whole 
acts, with its countless parts fitted to each other, and moving 
in harmony. There are none of us who have stolen sofily be- 
hind_a child when laboring in a sunny corner, digging a lilli- 

tian well, or fencing in a six-inch barn-yard, and listened to 

is soliloquies, and his dialogues with some imaginary being, 
without his heart being touched by it. Nor have we observed 
the flush which his face when finding himself betray- 
ed, without seeing in it the delicacy and propriety of the after 
man. 

A man may have many vices upon him, and have walked 
long in a bad course, yet if he has a love of children, and can 
take pleasure in their telk and play, there is something stil! 
left in him to act upon—something which can love simplicity 
and truth. I have seen in whom some low vice had become 
a habit, make himself the plaything of a set of riotous children 
with as much delight in his countenance as if nothing but 
goodness had ever been expressed in it; and have felt as much 
of kindness and sympathy toward him, as I have of revolting 
toward another, who has gone through life with all due pro- 
priety, with a cold and supercilious bearing towards children, 
which makes them shrinking and still. have knewn one 
like the latter, attempt, with uncouth condescension, to court 
an openhearted child, who would draw back with an instine 
tive aversion; and I have felt as if there were a curse upon him. 
Better to be driven out from among men, than to be disliked 
of children. 

When my heart has been full of joy and good-will at the 
thought of the blessings of home, and at the remembrance that 
the little which is right within me was learned there—when I 
have reflected upon the nature of my enjoyments abroad, and 
cast them up, and found them so few, and have then turned 
home again, and have seen that its pleasures were my best 
lessons of virtue, and as countless as good, I have thought that 
I could talk of it for ever. It is not so. Though the feeling 
of home never wearies, because kind offices, and the thousand 
little ways in which home attachments are always uttering 
themselves, keep it fresh and full in its coarse; yet the feel- 
ing itself, and that which feeds it, have a simplicity and unity 
of character of which little is to be told, though they are 
ulways with us. 

It may be thought that something should be said of the in- 
fluence of domestic associations on a child, and its filial attach 
ments. I would not overcast the serenity I now feel by call- 
ing up the days when I was a boy; when the spirits were un- 

» and od heart pure, when the past was unheeded, and 
the future bright; I would not do this to be pained with all 
that has gone amiss in my later days—to remember how 

rly I have borne the ills of life, and how thankless has 
o_ my spirit for its good. 


It is needless to talk of the afflictions of domestic life.» 


These which Providence sends, ceme for our good, and their 
best consolations are found in the abode into which they enter. 
Of the troubles which we make to ourselves, we have no right 
to complain. Ill-sorted marriages will hardly bring agree- 
mont, and Grom these of convenience wil bard) tele ced 
But when the and tranquil enj an 
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calm of thought, which belong to those who know each other 

entirely, and have by nature something of the romance of love 

in them, are told, then will I speak of the troubles of home. 
———“For The New-Yorker. 
THE SEVEN HILLOCKS. 

Almost every one has read Wordsworth’s ballad entitled 
“The Seven Sisters of Binnorie,’ but few are aware of the 
source whence it was derived. This may be found in a Ger 
man ballad first published in 1795, of which the following is 
a nearly literal translation. _s CEBE. 

Upon a green green hill-side 
Seven little hillocks stand ; 

The night wind sighs through the lonely vale, 

And spectres dance by the moonlight pale— 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 
Sing—‘* Woe, woe, woe!” 

Within a spreading meadow, 
A cool lake shimmers sheen : 

The frogs croak deep from the marshy ground, 

And dusky phantoms are flitting round— 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 
Sing—‘‘ Woe, woe, woe!” 

Here dwelt, in days departed, 
A rich and mighty king; 

But war and pillage his only care, 

He thought not of his seven daughters fair— 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 
Sing—“ Woe, woe, woe!”’ 

The seven young maids were lying 
In shady beechen-grove : 

The creamy foam from the wave-tops flew, 

The storm-wind whistles the high boughs through— 
Maidens under the green-tu:f, ho! 
Sing—‘‘ Woe, woe, woe!” 

The snowy sails are swelling 
From Scandinavia’s coast— 

Ha! Starno cometh, the rover bold ! 

King, how hast thou left thy tender fold? 
Maidens under the green-turf, ho! 
Sing—‘‘ Woe, woe, woe!” 

Upon the sea-beach sandy 
Leaps forth the robber host— 

Swift over the mountains the maidens ran; 

The rovers followed them, horse and man— 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 
Sing—‘‘ Woe, woe, woe!”’ 

**We soon secure shall have you, 
Ye birds of plum.ge fair; 

We ’ll carry you off, and leave behind 

The empty house fer your father to find.” 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 
Sing—“ Woe, woe, woe!” 

Like leaves before the storm-wind, 
The maidens fled along; 

The rovers followed them close behind, 

Nigh touching their robes that waved in the wind. 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 
Sing—** Woe, woe, woe!” 


All in the evening sun-light 
The cool lake shimmered sheen; 
The lovely maidens sprung lightly in, 
And never after by man were seen. 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 
Sing—*‘ Woe, wor, woe !”’ 
Upon a green green hill-side 
Sever: little hillocks stand: 
There sleep the maidens, and o’er them sing 
The little birds all in early spring— 
Maidens under the green turf, ho! 


Sing-—“ Woe, woe, woe!’ 





The Messrs. Gregg have lately purchased the very le 
spinning establishment at Ring’ : van miles from Mancber- 
ter and four miles from Bolton, from Mr. Crompton of that 

lace. Its original cost is said to have exceeded £60,000. 
here are one hundred and forty eottages attached to the 
works, and form part of the purchase. When the mill is in 
full operation, the Messrs. Gregg will be the consu- 
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Cuorce or Occupation.—At the present period of gen- 
eral derangement in almost every department of business, it 
is natural for all inquiring minds to cast their eyes around 
in search of some pursuit calculated to yield them a support, 
or to advance their pecuniary resources. And where, let me 
ask, does the mind meet a certain response, except from the 
productions of the soil, and where else can one look for sta- 
bility, as to the safety of his investment, and to an ample re- 
turn for his labors. What other pursuit can offer to him a 
sure guaranty of a comfortable su for his family, and 
permanent provisions for his children. In commercial pur- 
suits all is chance and uncertainty, and he who can boast of 
being on the ascendant to-day, can only claim to eccupy the | 
reverse position to-morrow. The history of whole streets in 
our mercantile cities, is but a record of the rise, and the down- 
fall of their occupants. It is a melancholy reflection, that 
such are the uncertainties attendant on commerce, and on 
mercantile affairs generally, that every six or seven years wit- 
nesses a complete revolution in the mercantile class of thi 
community. And yet such has been the folly and absence 
of proper discrimination among parents generally, that ap- 
parently, it has been their most anxious desire to devote 
their sons to mercantile pursuits, and to risk their prosperity 
on changes as fluctuating and more uncertain than the turn 
of the die. It is to this gross misdirection of the mind that | 
many branches of agriculture have to this day been totally | 
neglected, although offering the most bountiful returns to 
those who would engage in them. Providence planted the 
vine only in Persia, Syria, and in North America. ToFrance | 
and Italy he tendered no such bounty. And yet we see 
France, whose climate was so uncongenial to the vine at its | 
first introduction, that it could barely survive on its most 
southern shores, now become enriched beyond every other 
nation by the immense accumulation of wealth for ages her 
vintage has poured into her bosom. We sce that country be-| 
coming affluent and powerful, not from the natural produc- | 
tions of her own soil, but fiom those which she has borrowed | 
from more favored climes. Look at her olive groves, and 
the whole race of oleaginous plants from which she derives the 
immense quantity of her choicest oils, sufficient almost for 
the consumption of the whole earth. Look at her groves of 
almonds, figs, prunes, and almost every other fruit calculated 
to give support to her citiz>ns, and amplitude to her com- 
merce. And lastly, look at her i i ing 
plantations for the silk culture, rivaling in profit all her other 
pursuits. Not one of these invaluable productions is the gift 
of nature, but are all exotics transplanted to her soil. For, 
ourselves we may claim both the vine and the mulberry as_ 
preéminently our own, and planted on our soil by the God of 
nature. And thus favored, shall Americans succumb and 
yield nce to nations possessing fewer natural advan- | 
tages? Shall we shrink fiom the devel t of those re- 
sources which God himself has marked out as peculiarly cal- 
culated to enrich our country and extend our sphere of com- | 
fort and happiness? We trust not. We trust that we shall 
not have, fur the future, any recreants among us, who doubt 
the triumph of American skill, enterprise, and industry, where | 
any other nation dare claim success. It is such men who re- | 
tard the national advancement, and are a clog to its prosper- 
ity. They are worse than drones, for they impede the labors 
of the industrious. Men, professing such opinions, ought to 
receive the withering scorn and derision of a nation which 
claims to have no superiors in knowledge and the arts, and 
which acknowledges no consummation to their labors but 
that which ensures fur them the must triumphant success. 

Silk Journal. 
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Tue Exciisn asp Americas Mercuast.—U. Chevallier 
in his “‘ Letters upon North America,” draws the following | 
contrast between the rich traders of Englond and America. 

“ Approach an English merchant in his counting-room in 
the morning, and you will find him still and dry, answering | 
you only in monosyllables, accost him at the hour of closing | 
the mails, he will be at no pains to conceal his impatience; , 
he will dismiss you without always taking care to do it polite- | 
ly. The same man in his drawing-room in the evening, or at | 
his country house in the summer, will be full of courtesy to 
wards you. The Englishmandivides his time, and does but | 
one thing at once; in the evening he plays the man of Icisure, | 
reposing and enjoying life; he is a gentieman, having beforc | 
his eyes in the English aristocracy, a perfect model to form | 
his manners and grace. The modern Frenchman is a con- | 
fused mixture of the Englishman of evening and the English 
man of the morning, in the morning a little of the latter. 
The old French mode was the former, or rather to do each 
justice was the original after which the English aristocracy | 
has formed itself. The American of the North and North: | 
west, whose character now gives the tone in the United 
States, is permanently a men of business—he is always the 
Englishman of the morning. 



















Hraves-sons Gexvises.—Mason, the poet, was asked to 
subscribe to the poems of Ann Kearsley, the Bristol milk- 
maid. “The poems,” said the gentleman applying, “ of a 
heaven-born genius, in much distress!” Mason gave five 
guineas, with this reply,—* There are five pounds for her dis- 





mers of Cotton in Great Britian, and of course in the world. || 





tress and five shillings for her heaven-born genius !"’ 
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From the New-York Christian Messenger. 
Reaves of Antiquity; 

OR THE PORTRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... NO. X1. 
Translated from the German of Heaven, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.) 
THE WORD OF THE Law. 

When God descended to give his law upon Mount Sinai, 
Moses entered into the holy cloud before Him, and said :— 
“ All-Gracious Jehovah, thou wilt give Thy law to Israel, that 
all the people may obey it; but will the other natione, also, 
und the coming generations, bear the voice of God?” 

“They have heard it!” said the Almighty. “Every 
Prophet and Sage, even every child, wherever upon the earth it 
has lived, there it has receivedits portion. Their soulsthem- 
selves are an echo of My voice—of that voice which fills all 


God spoke and summaned the ange! of souls, that he might 
lead the questioner into the kingdom of the inner creation. 
Here Moses saw how, thi ough the power of the Eternal word, 
the form of man came into heing ; every growing nature was 
the root of a tree full of godlike thoughts. 

“* As many,” said the angel, “‘as there are here of human 
souls, so many are the interpretations of tle voice that cro- 
ated the Universe. Many souls comprehend much of the 
voice, and thy soul,” continued the angel to Moses, “shall 
comprehend the tree of the Jaw, with its root, trunk and 
branches. Every soul shall be judged according tothe powers 
it possesses—according to the sound of the voice that called 


| it into life.”’ 


And the angel took him by the hand and Jed him into the 
vestibule of Paradise. ‘ Here,” said the angel, “ bere are 
the unborn educated and prepared for their life upon the 
earth. According to the measure of obedience and fidelity 
manifested by a soul, it descends inte this or that race to its 
reward or punishment. Yet, before each soul descends, its 
angel leads 1t around and shews it the gates of siell and of 
Paradise. There it beholds the unjust tormented; here the 
righteous comforted. Whatever impression the child now 
preserves and firmly retains, in accordance with that will its 
future life be modeled. He in whcse memory Hell alone 
floats will be a slave; but he who longingly receives in bim- 
self the joys of Paradise will be a child of Jehovah, and find 
upon the earth the consolations of Paradise. He who pre- 
servesin himself the remembrance of neither will grow wild 
and senseless, and Lecome a beast of the feld.” 

Then came also the angel of the Wise, and took Moses by 
the hand and led him into the school of Heaven. ‘‘ Behold 
here,” said he, “ the souls gathered together; each one as- 
cends in that silent moment when it reads in itself the words 
of the Eternal. As soon as the senses become silent and the 
body ef man sleeps, the soul goes upward to Heaven, and to 
him is it vouchsafed to hear undestroyed the mind of the 
Eternal. The highest angels will cease their songs of praise 
until all souls are gathered together, as it is written: 

The Gowers are springing from the earth ; 

The time of singing is come ; 

The voice of the turtie-dove is beard in our land. 
Immediately the angels take up the same songs of praise, 
and weave them into a grateful crown for the Eternal.” 

Moses fell down and said : 

“ How has Jehovah loved mankind! 

All his saints are about Him ; 

They sit at his feet, 

And learn from Himeelf his eternal word.” 


THE DISROBING OF AARON. 
With a heavy heart, Moses disrobed his brother Aaron, 


|}upon Mount Hor. He took cff his holy garments, and with 


them robed Eleazer. Then Aaron composed himself end 
died; for he also had sinned. And Israel mourned him 
thirty days. 

On the thirtieth day Moses sat upon this mountain, and in 
adream beheld his brother. ‘Lhe majesty of Jehovah beamed 
upon his furehead, and a more glorious garment of priesthood 
floated around his form, now radiant with renewed youth. A 
girdle of gold was around his breast, but the twelve stones of 
the sanctuary were notupon it. The staff which had b'oomed 
in the carthly sanctuary was not ia his hand. 

“ Wherefore is the staff of thy priesthood not in thy hand, 
my brother?" said Moses in the dream; “and wherefore 
glitter no longer upon thy breast the twelve stones of thy na- 
tion, for a memorial before God 7" 

“They were heavy enough to me,” answered Aaron, 
“when | bore them upon earth; now my breast is enlarged, 
and my soul enlightened. Ever the staffof my race is no longer 
in my hand, for before the Ged of all the world are all races 
and people. A Priest of Salem am I now—in the Land of 
Peace a Priest of a higher order,” 

The vision van , and Moses renewed that comforting 
law, so friendly to the humen race, of the rest of the Sabbeth 
after labor, and the Sabbatical year for freeing the poor and 
the oppressed, the slave and servant, and the beast of 
burden. He renewed the law of the Feast ef Tabernacles 
and the ever joyful year of Jubilee. 

—_——— 

Diogstixo tHe Messacx.—The editor of the Harrisburg 
Keystone says, he expected to occupy his inside with the 
President's Message—so he put his editorial heed on the ovt- 
side. Boston Clipper, 
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MY BIRTH-DAY..By Moong. 

My birth-day! what a different sound 

That word had in my youthful years, 
And now, each time the day comes round, 

Less and less white its mark o ! 
When first our scanty are ’ 

It seems like a auutioen tagrow old: 
And, as youth counts the shining links 

That time around him biods so fast, 
Pleased with the task, be little thinks 

How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and as vain, 

Who said “ were he ordained to run 
His long career of life " 

He would do all that he had done” — 
Ah! ‘tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birth-days speaks to me; 
Far otherwise—of time it tells 

Lavished unwiscly, carelessly— 
Of counsels mock’d—of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft like Israel's incense lai 

Upon unholy earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— 

Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 

That crossed my pathway for his star! 
All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture e’er again, 
With power to odd, retouch, efface 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay! 

How quickly all would melt away, 
All—but that freedom of the mind 

Which hath been more than wealth to me; 
Those friendshij-s on my boyhood twined, 

And kept tll now unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 

Where love's true light at last I've found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark 

And comfurtless, and stormy round. 


THE GRAND PRIOR OF MINORCA. 


— 
RY GEOrreryv CRAYOR. 


“ Keep my wits, heaven. They say spirits 
To melaachol , 
y atade, ond ees r " 
Asoct the middle of the last century, while the Knights 
of Saint John of Jerusalem still maintained something of their 
ancient state and sway in the Island of Malta, a tragical event 


took place there, which is the ground-work of the following 


narrative: 
it may be as well to premise, that at the time we are treat- 
ing of, » 
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among females of the lower orders. They revenged them- 
selves, after the gay French manner, by making the ‘ honor- 
ate’ the objects of all kinds of jests and mystifications ; by 
prying into their tender affairs with the more favored cheva- 


iers, and making them the theme of and epigram. 
About this time, a French vessel anteol os Meh bringing 


out a distinguished ge of the order of St. John of Jer- 
usalem, the Commander de Foulquerre, who came to solicit 
the post of der-in-chief s. He was de- 





scended from an old and warrior line of French nobility, his 
ancestors having long been seneschals of Poitou, and claim- 
ing descent from the first counts of Angouleme. 
arrival of the commander caused a little uneasiness 
smong the peacably inclined, for he bore the character, in the 
, of being fiery, arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had 
—— been three times at Malta, on each visit had sig- 
nalized himself by some rash and deadly affray. As he was 
now thirty-five years of age, however, it was hoped that time 
might have taken off the fiery edge of his spirit, and that 
he might prove to be more quiet and sedate than formerly. 
|The commander set up an establishment befitting his rank 
and pretensions; for he arrogoted to himself an importance 
| greater even than that of the Grand Master. His house im- 
| mediately became the rallying place of all the young Frenth 
|chevaliers. They informed him of all the slights they had | 
experienced or imagined, and indu their petulant and 
| satirical vein at the expense of the ‘ te’ and their ad- 
mirers. ‘The chevaliers of other nations soon found the top- 
ics and tene of conversation at the commander's irksome and 
offensive, and gradually ceased to visit there. The com-| 
remained the head of a national clique, who looked | 











'to him as their model. If he was not as boisierous and quar- 
| relsome as formerly, he had become haughty and overbear-| 
|bearing. He was fond of talking over fis t affuirs of | 
| punctilio and bloody duel. When walking streets, he 
was generally attended by a ruffling train of young French | 
cavaliers, who caught his own air of assumption and bravado. | 
| These he would conduct to the scenes of his deadly encount- | 
|ers, point out the very spot where each fatal lunge had been 
| given, and dwell vain-gloriously on every particular. 

Under his tuition the young French chevaliers began to add 
bluster and arrogance to their former petulence and levity; | 
they fired up on the most trivial occasions, particularly with 
| those who had been most successful with the fair; and would 
‘put on the most intolerable drawcansir airs. The other che- || 
|valiers eonducted themselves with all possible forbearance |, 
|and reserve; but they saw it would be impossible to keep on 

long, in this manner, without coming to an open rupture. 

Among the Spanish cavaliers, was one named Don Luis de 
| Lima Teme. He was distantly related to the Grand 
| Master; and had been enrolled at an early age among his 














order of St. John of Jerusalem, grown excessively 'ry in the order. He had, moreover, been fortunate with the 
wealthy, had degenerated from its originally devout and war- | fair, with one of whom, the beautiful honorata of Malta, he 
like character. Instead of being a hardy body of ‘monk- | bad maintained the most tender correspondence. 

knights,’ sworn soldiers of the cross, fighting the Paynim in | r n , 
the Holy Land, or scouring the Mediterranean, and scourging , 0" ® par with the imperious Commander de Foulquerre, and | fessional : 


the Barbary coasts with their galleys, or feeding the poor, | 


and attending upon the sick at their hospitals, they led a life 


of luxury and libertiniem, and were to be found in the most | represented all the grievances they had sustained, and the | 
The order, in fact, had become | evils they apprehended, and arged him to use his influence 


voluptuous courts of Euro 
a mode of providing for the needy branches of the Catholic 
aristocracy of Europe. ‘ A commandery,’ we are told, was a 
splend:: provision for a young brother; and men of rank, 
however dissolute, provided they belonged to the highest ar- 
istocracy, became Knights of Malta, just as they did bishops, 
or colonels of regiments, or court chamberlains. After a 
brief residence at Malta, the knights passed the rest of their 
time in their own countries, or only made a visit now and 
then to the island. While there, having little military duty 
to perform, they beguiled their idleness by paying attentions 
to the fair. 

There was one circle of society, however, into which they 
could not obtain currency. This was compares of a few fam- 
ilies of the old Maltese nobility, natives of the island. 
families, not being permitted to enrol any of their members 
in the order, affected to hold no intercourse with its cheva- 
tiers; admitting none into their exclusive coteries, but the 
Grand Master, whom they acknewledged as their sovereign, 
and the members of the chapter which composed his council. 

To indemnify themselves for this exclusion, the chevaliers 
carried their gallantries into the next class of society, com- 
posed of those who held civil, administrative, and judicial 
sisuations. The ladies of this class were called honorate or 
honorables, to distinguish them from the inferior orders; and 
among them were many of superior grace, beauty, and fascin- 
ation. 

Even in this more hospitable class, the chevaliers were not 
all equally favored. Those of Germany had the decided pre- 
ference, owing to their fair and fresh complexions, and the 
kindliness their manners; next to these came the Span- 
ish cavaliers, on account of their profound and courteous de- 
votion, and most discreet secresy. Singular as it may seem, 
the chevaliers of France fared the worst. The Maltese la- 
dies dreaded their volatility, and their proneness to boast of 
their amours, and shunned allentanglement with them. They 
~ero forced, ore to content chemesives with eana~---* 








These || hended 





| pages, but had been apary pocnetne by him, until, at the || 
/age of twenty-six, he had n given the richest commande- || 


| 





The character, rank, and connexions of Don Luis put him | 


nted him out as a leader and champion to his oy oe 
he Spanish chevaliers repaiied to him, therefore, in a 





‘with the commander and his adherents to put a stop to the | 
| growing evils. 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of coufidence and es- | 
| teem, on the part of his countrymen, and promised to have 
jan interview with the Commander de Foulquerre on the sub- | 
|ject. He resolved to conduct himself with the utmost cau- 
| tion and delicacy on the occasion; to represent to the com-| 
| mander the evil consequences which might result from the 

inconsiderate conduct of the young French chevaliers, and to| 
| entreat him to exert the great influence he so deservedly pos- 
sesred over them, to restrain their excesses. Don Luis was 
aware, however, of the peril that attended ary interview of | 
the kind with this imperious and fractious man, and appre- | 
» r it might commence would end in a duel. 
Still, it was an affair of honor, in which Castilian dignity was 
concerned ; beside, he had a lurking disgust at the overhbear- 
ing manners of De Foulquerre, and perhaps had been some-| 
what offended by certain intrusive attentions which he had 
presumed to pay to the beautiful honorata. 

In was now Holy Week; a time too sacred for worldly 
feuds and passions, especially in a community under the do- 
minion of a religious order: it was agreed, therefore, that the 
dangerous interview in question should not take place until 
after the Easter holydays. It is probable, from subsequent 
circumstances, that the Commander de Foulquerre had some 
information of this arrangement am the Spanish cheva- 
liers, and was determined to be beforehand, and to mortify 
the pride of their champion, who was thus preparing to read 
him a lecture. He chose Good Friday for his purpose. On 
this sacred day, it is customary in Catholic countries to make 
a tour of all the Churches, offering up prayers in each. In 
every Catholic Church, us is well known, there is a vessel of 
holy water near the door. In this, every one, on entering, 














dips hi fingers kaa therewith she eign of the cross on 
hie f fog ana breast “An office of gallantry, among the 
yourg Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip their hands 


in the holy vessel, and extend them courteously and respect- 
fully to any lady of their acquaintance who may enter; who 
thus receive the sacred water at second hand, on the tips of her 
fingers, and proceeds to cross herself, with all due decorum. 
The Spaniards, who are the most jealous of lovers, are im- 
patient when this piece of devotional gallantry is proffered 
to the object of their affections by any other hand: on Good 
Friday, therefore, when a lady makes a tour of the churches, 
it is the usage among them for the inamorato to follow her 
from church to church, so as to present her the holy water 
at the door of each; thus testifying his own devotion, and at 
the same time preventing the officious services of a rival. 

On the doy in question, Don Luis followed the beautiful 
honorate, to whom, as has already been observed, he had long 
been devoted. At the very first church she visited, the Com- 
mander de Foulquerre was stationed at the portal, with seve- 
ral of the young French chevaliers about him. Before Don 
Luis could offer ber the holy water, he was anticipated by the 
commander, who thrust himself between them, and, while he 
performed the gallant office to the lady, rudely turned his back 
upon her admirer, and trod upon his feet. The insult was 
enj by the young Frenchmen who were present; it was 
too and grave to be forgiven by Spanish pride; and at 
once put an end to all Don Luis’ » S. of caution and for- 
bearance. He repressed his passion for the moment, how- 
ever, and waited until all the parties had left the chureh: 
then, accosting the commander with an sir of coolness and 
unconcern, he inquired after his health, and asked to what 
church he proposed making his second visit. ‘To the Ma- 
, soy Church of Saint John.’ Don Luis offered to con- 

uct him thither, by the shertest route. His offer was ac- 
cepted, apparently without suspicion, and they proceeded to. 
gether. After walking some distance, they entereda long, nar- 
row lane, without door or window opening upon it, called the 
‘Strada Stretta,’ or narrow street. It was a street in which 
duels were permitted, or connived at, in Malta, and were suf- 

to pass as accidental encounters. Every where else, 

they were prohibited. This restriction had been instituted 
to diminish the number of duels, formerly so frequent in Mal- 
ta. Asa further precaution to render these encounters less 
fatal, it was an offence, punishable with death, fcr any one to 
enter this street armed with either poniard or pistol. It was 
a lonely, disma Istreet, just wide enough for two men to stand 
upon their guard, and cross their swords; few persons ever 
traversed it, unless with some sinister design; and on an 
preconcerted duello, the seconds posted themselves at 
end, to step all passengers, and prevent interruption. 

In the present instance, the parties had scarce entered the 
street, when Don Luis drew his sword, and called upon the 
commander to defend himself. 

De Foulquerre was evidently taken by surprise; he drew 
back, and attempted to expostulate : but Don Luis persisted 
in defying him to the combat. 

After a second or two, he likewise drew his sword, but im- 
mediately lowered the point. 

“ Good Friday!” ejaculated he, shaking his head; “ one 
word with you; it is full six years since I have been ina con- 
am shocked at the state of my conscience; but 





within three deys—that is to say, on Monday next 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. Though naturally of a 
peaceable disposition, he had been stung to fury, and people 
of that character, when once incensed, are deaf to reason.— 
He compelled the commander to put himself on his guard.— 
The latter, though a man accustomed to brawl and battle, 
was singularly dismayed. Terror was visible in all his fea- 
tures. He placed himself with his back to the wall, and the 
weepons were crussed. The contest was briefand fatal.— 
At the very firstthrust, the sword of Don Luis passed through 
the body of his antagonist. The commander staggered to 
the wall, and leaned against it. 

“On Good Friday!” ejaculated he again, with a faili 
voice and despairing accents. ‘‘ Heaven pardon you!”’ add 
he; “take my sword to Tétefoulques, and have a hundred 
masses performed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose 
of my soul!’ With these words he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at an e He stood aghast, 
gazing at the bleeding body of the commander. He called 
to mind the prayer of the deceased for three days’ respite, 
to make his peace with heaven; he had refused it; had sent 
him to the grave, with all his sins upon his head! His con- 
science smote him to the core; he gathered up the sword of 
the commander, which he had been enjoined to take to Téte- 
foulques, and hurried from the fatal Strada Stretta. 

The duel, of course, made a great noise in Malta, but had 
no injurious effect on the wordly fortunes of Don Luis. He 
made a full declaration of the whole matter, before the proper 
authorities; the Chapter of the Order considered it one of 
those casual encounters of the Strada Stretta, which were 
mourned over, but tolerated; the public, by whom the late 
commander liad been generally detested, declared that he 
had deserved his fate. It was but three days after this event 
that Don Luis was advanced to one of the highest dignities 
of the Order, being invested by the Grand Master with the 
priorship of the kingdom of Mineres. 

From that time forward, however, the whole character and 
conduct of Don Luis underwent a change. He became a 

rey to a dark melancholy, which nothing could assuage.— 
he most austere piety, the severest penances, had no effect 








in allaying the horror which preyed upon his mind. He was 
absent for a long time from Malta ; onton,| , it was said, 
on remote pilgrimages: when he returne.!, he was more hag- 

than ever. “There seemed something m and 
inexplicable in this disorder of his mind. The following is 
the revelation, made by himself, of the horrible visions or 
chimeras by which he was haunted: 

“* When I had made my declaration before the Cage 
said he, “‘and my provocationa were publicly known, I had 
made my peace with man; but it was not so with God, nor 
with my confessor, nor with my own conscience. My act 
was doubly criminal, from the day on which it wascommitted, 
and from my refusal to a delay of three days, for the victim 
of my resentment to receive the sacraments. His despair- 
ing ejaculation, “Good Friday! Good Fridey ?” continual! 
rang in my ears. ‘Why didI not grant the respite?’ cried 
to myself; ‘ was it not enough to kill the body, but must I 
seek to kill the soul f’ 

“On the night of the Seg e I started sudden! 
from my sleep. An unaccountable horror was upon me. 
looked wildly around. It seemed as if I were not in my 
apartment, nor in my bed, but in the fatal Strada Stretta, ly- 
ing on the pavement. I again saw the commander leaning 
against the wall; I agaia beard his dying words: ‘Take my 
sword to Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses 
in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul !” 

“On questioning my servant on the subject, he stated that 
on these occasions he d that he was lying in a very 
narrow street, but he neither saw nor heard any thing of the 


commander. pre 
“I knew nothing of this Tétefoulques, whither the defanct 


was so urgent I should carry his sword. I made inquiries, 
therefore, concerning it, among the French chevaliers. They 
informed me that it was an old castle, situated about four 
from Poitiers, in the midst of a forest. It had been 
built in old times, several centuries since, by Foulques Taille- 
fer, (or Fulke Hackiron,) a redoubtable bard fighting Count 
of Angouleme, who gave it to an illegitimate son, afterward 
sogeaher ef toe Pouyponte of Wescheiype, Wereiians 
rogenitor t uerres é nes, itary 
Rentecbate of Pelton, They farther informed me, that strange 
stories were told of this old castle, in the surrounding coun- 
try, and that it contained many curious relics. Among these 
were the arms of Foulques Taillefer, together with all those 
of the warriors he had slain; and that it was an immemorial 
usage with the Foulquerres to have the weapons deposited 
there which they had wielded either in war or in iedisent 
bat. This, then, was the reagon of the dying injunction of 
the commacder respecting his sword. I carried this weapon 
with me wherever I went, but still I neglected to comply 
with his request. 

“ The visions still continued to harass me with undimin- 
ished horror. I repsired to Rome, where I confessed myself 
to the Grand Cardinal penitentiary, and informed him of the 
terrora with which I was haunted. He promised me absolu- 
tion, after I should have performed certain acts of penance, 
the principal of which was, to execute the dying request of 
the commander, by carrying his sword to Tétefoulques, and 
having the hundred masses performed in the chapel of the 
castle for the repose of his soul. 

“ T set out for France as speedily as possible, and made no 
delay in my journey. On arriving at Poitiers, [ found that 
the tidings of the death of the commander had reached there, 
but had caused no more affliction than among the people of 
Malta. Leaving my equipage in the town, I put on the garb 
of a pilgrim, and taking a guide, set out on foot for Téte- 
foulques. Indeed the roads in this part of the country were 
impracticabfe for carriages. 

“I found the castle of T étefoulques a grand but gleomy and 
dilapidated pile All the gates were closed, and there reigned 
over the whole place an air of almost savage loneliness and 
desertion. I had understood that its only inhabitants were 
the concierge, or warder, and akind of hermit who had 
charge of the chapel. After ringing sometime at the gate, I 
at length succeeded in bringing the warder, who bowed 
with reverence to my pilgrim’s garb. I begged him to con- 
duct me to the chapel, that being the end of my pilgrimage. 
We found the hermit there, chanting the funeral service; a 
disma! sound to one who came Yo perform a penance for the 
death of a member of the family. When he had ceased to 
chant, I informed him that I came to accomplish an obliga- 
tion of conscience, and that I wished him to perform a hun- 
dred masses for the of the soul of the commander. 
He replied that, not being in orders, he was not authorized 
to perform mass, but that he would willingly undertake to see 
that my debt of conscience was discharged. I laid my offer- 
ing on the altar, and would have placed the sword of the 
commander there, likewise. “ Hold!” said the hermit, 
with a melancholy shake of the head, ‘ this is no place for so 
deadly a weapon, that has so often been bathed in Christian 
blood. Take it to the armory; you will find there trophies 
enough of like character. It is a place into which I never 


“ The warder here took up the theme abandoned by the 
ets om & Soe He assured me that I would see in 
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the time of Mellusine, and of her husband, Geoffrey a la blessed Jeanne of France, a blast of wind extinguished my 
Grand-dent, or Geoffrey with the Great-tooth. taper. I hastily remounted the stairs, to light it again at the 
“T followed the ipping warder to the armory. It was || chimney; but judge of my feelings, when, on arriving at the 
a great dusty hall, hung round with Gethic-looking portraits, || entrance to the armory, I beheld the Seneschal and his lady, 
of a stark line of warriors, each with his weapon, and the || who had descended from their frames, and seated themecives 
weapons of those he had slain in battle, hung beside his pic- || on each side of the fire-place! 
ture. The most conspicuous portrait was thet of Foulques|| ‘“ ‘Madam, my love,’ said the Seneschal, with great formal- 
Taillefer, (Fulke Hackiron,)Count of Angouleme, and founder || ity, and in antiquated phrase, ‘ what think you of the pre- 
ofthe castle. He was represented at full oe armed cap- || sumption of this Castilian, who comes to harbor himself and 
a-pie, and grasping a huge buckler, on w were emblaz- || make wassail, in this our castle, after having slain our des- 
oned three lions passant. The figure was so striking, that it || cendant, the commander, and that without granting him time 
: observed be- || fur confession 1’ 
neath this picture, trophy composed of many wesapons,|| “‘ ‘Truly, my lord,’ answered the female spectre, with no 
proofs of the numerous triumphs of this hard fighting old | stateliness of manner, and with great asperity of tone ; ‘truly, 
cavalier. Beside the weapons connected with the its, || my lord, I opine that this Castilian did a grievous wrong in 
there were swords of all shapes, sizes, and centuries, hung || this encounter; and he should never be suffered to depart 
round the hall; with piles of armor, placed as it were in| hence, without your throwing him the gauntlet.’ 1 paused 
effigy. to hear no more, but rushed again down stairs, to seck the 
“ On each side of an immense chi , were s chamber wf the werder. It was impossible to find it in the 
the portraits of the first seneschal of Poitou (the illegitimate || darkness, and in the perturbation of my mind. After an hour 
son of Foulques Taillefer) and his wife Isabella de Lusignan: || and a half of fruitless search, and mortal borror and anxie- 
the progenitors of the grim race of Foulquerres that frowned || ties, | endeavored to persuade myself that the day was about 
around. They had the look of being perfect likenesses ; and || to break, and listened impatiently for the crowing of the 
as I gazed on them, I fancied I could trasoin thale antiquated || cock ; for I thought if I could hear his cheerful note, I should 
features some family resemblance to'their unfortunate descen- || be réassured ; catching, in the disordered state of my nerves, 
dant, whom I had slain! This was a dismal neighborhood, || at the popular notion that ghosts never appear after the first 
=o armory was the only part of the castle that bad a || crowing of the cock. 
itable air; so I asked the warder whether he could not|| At length I rallied myself, and endeavored to shake off the 
make a fire, and give me something fur supper there, and vague terrors which haunted me. I tried to persuade myself 
pare me a bed in one corner. that the two figures which I had seemed to sec and hear, had 
“ ‘A fire and a supper you shall have, and that cheerfully, || existed only in my troubled imagination. I still had the end 
most worthy pilgrim,” said he; ‘but as toa bed, I advise || of a candle in my hand, and determined to make another ef- 
you to come and sleep in my chamber.’ for to relight it, and find my way to bed; for I was ready to 








ae so?’ inquired 1; ‘why shall I not sleep in this 


lets of wood, kindled a fire in the great ove:banging chim- 
ney, and then went forth to re my supper. I drew a 
heavy chair before the fire, web-catiing m in it, gazed 
musingly round upon the potrraits of the Foulquerres, and 


a bloody deed. As the day declined, the smoky dra 


of the paintings, and the lurid gleams from the chimney only 
ena me to see visages staring at me from the gatheri 

darkness. Ali this was dismal in the extreme, and somewhat 
appalling; perhaps it was the state of my conscience that 
aeieel me peculiarly sensitive, and prone to fearful imagi- 


nings. 
“ Atlength the warder brought in my s - It consis- 
ted of a dish of trout, and some craw-fish oe in the fosse 
of the castle. He procured also a bottle of wine of Poitou. 
I requested him to invite the hermit to join me in my repast ; 
but the holy man sent back word that he allowed himself 
nothing but roots and herbs, cooked with water. I took my 
meal therefore, alone, but prolonged it as much possible, 
and sought to cheer my drooping spirits by the wine of Poitou 
which I found very tolerable. 

** When supper was over, I prepared for my evening devo- 
tions. I have always been very punctual in reciting my bre- 
yee it is the prescribed and bounden duty of all chevaliers 
of the religious orders; and I can answer for it, is faithfully 


my pocket a small missal and a rosary, and told the werder 
he need only designate to me the way to his chamber, where 
I could come and rejoin him, when I had finished my prayers. 

“ He accordingly pointed out a winding stair-case, opening 
from the hall. ‘ You will descend this stair-case,’ said he, 
‘ until you come to the fourth landing place, where you enter 
a vaulted passage, terminating by an arcade, with a statue of 
the blessed Jeanne of Franee: you cannot help finding m 
room, the door of whieh I will leave open; it is the six 
door from the landing place. I advise you not to remain in 
this hall after midnight. Before that hour, you will hear the 
hermit ring the bell, in going the rounds of the corridors. 
De not linger here after f signal,” 

“ The warder retired, acd I commenced my devotions. I 
continued at them earnestly; pausing from time to time to 
put wood upon the fire. I did not dare tolook much around 
me, for I felt myself becoming a prey to fearful fancies. The 
pictures appeared to become animated. If I regarded one 
attentively, for any length of time, it seemed to move the 
and lips. Above al!, the portraits of the Grand Seneschal 
and his lady, which hung on each side of the chimney, 
the progenitors of the Foulquerres of Tétefoulque, tded 
me, I thought, with angry and baleful : Leven fancied 
they exchanged significant glances with each other. Just 
then a terrible blast of wind shook all the casements, and, 
rushing through the hall, made a fearful rattling and clashing 
among the armor. To my startled fancy, it seemed some- 
thing copeonatacal, 
ee Santee ee bell of the pease, ond hapened 
tu 4 solita 

.s og oe UL. ay ee. whieh ctned on tho 


performed by those of Spain. 1 accordingly drew forth from 


sink with fatigue. I accordingly sprang LS the stair-case, 
three steps at a time, st at the door of the armory, and 


“«T have my reasons; I will make a bed for you close to —~ catiously in. The two Gothic figures were no longer 
mine.’ 


in the chimney corners, bot T neglected to notice whether they 


“ I made no objections, for I recollected that it was Friday || had réascended to their frames. [ entered, and made des- 
and I dreaded the return of my vision. He brought in bil-|| perately for the fire-place, but scarce had I advanced three 


strides, when Messire Foulque Taillefer stood before me, in 
the center of the hall, armed cap-4-pie, and stanling in guard, 
with the point of his sword neon ne ea» tome. 1 would 
have retreated to the stair-case, Lut the door was occupied 





the antiqueted armor and weapons, the inementos of many | by the phantom figure of an esquire, who rudely flung a gaunt- 
of || let in my face. 
the ball gradually became confounded with the dark ground | the wall: by chance it wasthat of the commander which I had 


Driven to fury, I snatched down a sword from 


placed there. I tushed upon my fantastic adversary, and 
seemed to pierce him through a | through; but at the same 
time I felt as if something pierced my heart, burning like a 
| red-hot iron. My blood inundated the hall, and I fell sense- 
less. _ 

“* When I recovered consciousness, it was broad day, and 
I found myself in « small chamber, attended by the warder 
and the hermit. The former told me that on the previous 
ij night, he had awakened long after the midnight hour, and 
perceiving that [ had not come to his chamber, he bad fur- 
nished himself with a vase of holy water, and set out to seck 
|} me. He found me stretched senseless on the pavement of 
|| the armory and bore me tohis room. I spoke of my wound; 
|| and the quantity of bleod that I had lost. He shook his besd, 

and knew nothing about it; and to my surprise, un examina- 

tion, I found myself perfectly safe and unharmed. The wound 
|| and blood, therefore, had been all delusion. Neither the 
warder nor the hermit put any questions to me, but advised 
| me to leave the castle as soon as possible. I lost no time in 
complying with their counsel, and felt my heart relieved from 
an oppressive weight, as I left the gloomy and fate-bound bat- 
tlements of Tetefoulques behind me.” 

“T arrived at Bayonne, on my way to Sprin, on the follow- 
ing Friday. At midnight I was started from my slecp, as I 
had formerly been; but it was no longer by the vision of the 
dying commander. It was old Foulques Taillefer who stood 
before me, armed cap-6-pie, and presenting the point of his 
sword. I made the sign of the cross, and the spectre vanish- 
ed, but I received the same red-hot thrust in the heart which 
I kad felt in the armory, and I seemed to be bathed in blood. 
I would have called out, or have gone in quest of succor, but 
I could neither speak nor stir. This agony endured until the 
crowing of ihe cock, when I fell asleep again; but the next 
day I was ill, and ina most pitiable state. I have cominued 
to be harrassed by the same vision every Friday night; no 
acts of penitence and devotion beve been able to relieve me 
from it; and it is only a lingering hope in divine mercy, that 
sustains me, and pace Aad me to support so lamentable a visit- 
ation.” _- 

The Grand Prior of Minorca wasted gradual! mi A end 
this constant remorse of conscience, and this horrible incu- 
tus. He died some time after having revealed the precedin 
poviocins of his case, evidently the victim of a dise 
magination. 

The above relation has been rendered, in many parts lite- 
rally, from the French memoir, in which it is given es @ 
true story; If so, it is one of those instances in which truth is 
more romantic than fiction. 
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Tinpzn.—Somebody describes tinder to be a thin rag, 
such as the modern female dress, intended to catch sparks, 
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For The New-Yorker. 
WINTER. 
Still is the grove, once vocal with the lay, 
Attun'd to love, by singing birds in glee, 
As to the blush of morn in smi May, 
They woke in blies their merry minstielsy ; 
But me wt its faded honors strewn, 
Yellow on evening tempest borne. 
No longer now in dewy verdure clad, 
Dull silence reigns where late were all so glad; 
Each warbler, too, far to a Southern clime, 
Now bends his way, nor liagers here to pine, 
While through the naked boughs the wintry blast 
With melancholy music hurries past: 
Borne on its , the dead ledves rais'd on high 
"Midst clouds tempests da all the sky: 
Bent to the blast, the trees in sadness moan, 
The snow-flakes whiten o’er the sombre field, 
The wild swan journies fiom his ice-clad home, 
And tree and flower and shrub to rugged winter yield. 


Stern monarch of the North, with hoary frown, 

Thou goest ferth unfeeling and in might! 

Thou hast no compeer, in thy course alone, 

All things before thee sink to lasting night. 
Ceares Sy Gey Lenath cho cteatentets cnnes to Gow, 
And soon the earth, oppress'’d with drifting snow, 
Feels thy dread presence in the dreary waste, 

That spreads around thee in thine onward haste— 
But most of all, Misfortune dreads thy wrath, 

When storm-clouds lower upon its blighted path, 
When through the shatter'd pane and casement bare, 
Round the dim fire the mother hides a tear, 

Looks at the pele thin cheek with hunger wan, 

Nor finds com from the jeart of man: 

Thinks of the days when youth and plenty smil'd, 
And bends in anguish o'er ber dying child. 

In ice-clad regions may thy course be . 
Where mortal never breath'd, or warbler sung, 
Where summer sun ne'er touch'd the frozen ground, 
Or flower e’er bloom'd, or verdure ever sprung. 

Jvuoce Tarmree. 


From the New-York Evangelist. 
COWPER’S HYMNS. 


“ For bred at school, and college, he 
as mighty in hym: And 
a Sir Joyce Checke. 


We shall sey something this week of the Olney Hymns 
of the panll oo teaser Ghadalie Younes of Wieteens 
bard will be, of itself, enough to insure an interest in any- 
thing which bas for its object the illustration of his genius, 
and of that religion to which he devoted his noble > 

And if we cannot say of this fine collection of Srecstenal 
poetry, in the mass, that it is precisely that sort of lyric, of 
which Sir Philip Sydney speaks so divinely in his ‘ of 
Poesy,’ we can at least claim fur it the praise of lifting u 
the soul to heaven, on the principle, ‘ Whosoever humdi 
himself shall be exalted.’ “ The Lyrick,” says Sir Philip, 
in his quaint majesty of style, ‘it raiseth up its voice to the 
hight of heaven, in singing the lauds of the Immortal God.” 
And trae enough is this ef the old 7'e Deum of Ambrosius, 
or the inspired songs of the Psalmist. But Cowper's Lyrica 
is of another sort: ‘tis the same sweet bird domesticated ; 
it singoth the Christian's love, his hope, his sorrow; and all 
this by his own little fireside, or in the sanctuary of his closet. 

With no pretension to poetic ornament, it embodies senti- 
meats so akin to the Christian's feeling and experiences, and 
that so harmoniously disposed and so fervently uttered, that 
beside their success in being daily used in all the churches, 
they are also common proverbs in our mouths, and quoted 
like * proofs from Holy Writ.’ 

This excellent Hymn Book is of itself sufficient, we cannot 











but su . to set aside for ever Dr. Johnson's hazardous 
remark, that religious emotions tbe fi bly uttered 
in verse. The world ever to swear in the formulary 


of her masters, has indeed long endorsed the opinion of the 
critic with thoughtless acquiescence. But with all his sound 
ecnse and devout judgement in matters of plain , we do 
not think it rash to say, that he who saw so little to commend 
in Milton's heautiful Comus, and sublime elegy of Lycidas, 


and so blemishes in Gray's magnificent Pindarics, and 
whose reviews of the British bards had nearly 
smothered the goodly fellowship in a mass, was not pre- 


cisely the man to give a just and impartial criticism of devo 
tional poetry in the abstract. That Boanerges of literature 
too often penned a raw wpe ene id dhe ar ere 
and any plausible thought entering his in @ sounding 
sentence, seems always to have found easy access to his 
. His opinion has long been with the mobile 
caisens and itis well for the re of that his opin- 
ions are lly sefe. Had the great moralist been as in- 
ean catnaleutatanediantimee’ 
is, he pulls jon mass genera jand 
there he sits, cet Unee Major of literature, , like Dr. 

Faust, in the Gothic study-chamber, 
“T'm called a ape 


“ll of an interest in our poetical favorites, which seems not dis- 


BELECTED LITERATURE 





Hence the opinion has almost universally obtained, that 
hymns must of necessity be doggerel! and all devotional 
etry either fanatical in its fervor, or prosy in its method. We 
are far frem thinking the Olney Hymns the perfect models of 
the true liturgic lyric. By no means. But still, for one 
branch of that exalted province of the poet's art, we do not 
ag ta Sais 06 de ee object to 
, their great simplicity, often meager rhyme, it 
must be aaswered, what would you have? y ape de 
characteristics natural to such emotions as they embody? 


There is a roughness on a plum, without which it would in- 
deed be more polished ; but who wishes to see it rubbed off? 
Or, as Cowper himself hints, what kind of a would 
he be, who should choose to paint from a peach which 
child had smoothed of its velvet! These half-rhymes are 
sometimes the very soul of harmony, as in a concealed in- 
stance in Paradise Lost: 
“ ——Or Siloa’s that flowed 
Past by the oracle of God.” 
As well 


=e rare old ballad of Chevy Chase for not 
all the exotic sweetness of Lalla Rookh ; or deny 
Maderia the name of wine, for not sparkling like the flimsy 
Is there no poetry that doth not smell of musk 
ust every instrument jig out strathspeys and reels? 
better the feelings of @ thankful heart, than Addison | 
done in four plain lines, which, if Cowper's, would be | 


He 


Tt was scarcely enough to say of Dr Watts, as Johnson 
did, that be had done better than others, what no one can do 





& stranger and a pilgrim, he sets his face to the conntry, and 


at, and we will grant there is no poetry at all in this— 
A 





well. He did do well. His version of the Psalms is well) 
done, apart from any comparison with others. He wrote too 
Seansmslineh Gent. Had he not given us cas: | 

ket of gems, we should doubtless have thought more of the | 
i jewels, which we now less admire, oal because So>| 


“He took the Muse at once, and dipped her, ' 
Full in the middle of the Scriptare: | 
' What wonders then the mao, grown old, did— 
Sternhold himself he out-Sterahold-ed !” 


that the most learned and most venerable of our American) 
Presidents since Washington, Mr. Adams the younger, has | 
frequently expressed himself as admiring the bymn, 


“ How beauteous are their feet,” } 
beyond almost any other sacred lyric in the la : and | 
we are sure there are many not inferior to itin Dr. Wats 








But Dr. Johnson, with all his respect for what had been 
done, entirely erred in the feeling natural to every age, that ! 
there was no longer a terra incognita for the Muse t» find. | 
But at that very tome, a humble clurgyman, and a valetudi- || 
narian scholar at Olney, were setting the bright example of | 
new exertion, and pioneering the way into new worlds of po- | 
etry. The Olneys’ Hymns were the originals—I mean — 
parents of the more brilliamt ones of blessed Bishop Heber; | 
and who shall say where this is to end, when Montgomery | 
still keeps up the a. and when even Tom Moore has | 
sometimes dropped his Bacchanalian joy, to take the harp of 
Israc! from the willows, and to wake the w 
of old, when they said, *‘ Is Saul also among the prophets?” | 

Give us such hymns as Cowper's, sometimes, and you have | 
given us a blessing which makes idle all the rhapsodies of the || 
heathen, whether it be their noblest of epic or of drams.— || 
We are sure that such must be the feeling of every good man’s || 
bosom. Who, in his hour of holy meditation—or who, in his | 
lonely and troubled moment, would not prefer the ejaculation, || 

“QO for a closer walk with God,” i 
to all the glories of old dithyrambic, or quaint romaunt! Or 
in the moment of our penitent and earnest grief for sin, how 
dear to the full soul is the assurance, 

“ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawa from Immanuel's veins.” 
And then in holy joy, we have the chastened enthusiasm of 
the expression, 
“O how I love thy holy word,” 
And when joy is winged to rapture, we sing in triumph, 
“ Sometimes a light surpri 
The Christian while he sings.” 

Would the circumstences had been detailed to us, under 
which these several and differing hynns were written! To 
know under what affections of his sensitive spirit came forth 
such varied gushings of his heart, would add no little interest 
to their intrinsic merit. Thanks to a late biographer, there 
are two of them, which having long been favorites, will now 
be doubly so, when we know that the one was written when 
he felt the coming on of his long and terrible derangement ; 


We have been told, on the authority of an eminent divine, t 
|! is so dear to the 


| ropeans, however, are far beyond us in this excellent ert, 
orid’s wonder as || judging by the instances we continually view in our exchange 


of the earth, he longed for the love of God, end ess _ . 


in ardent contemplation of the life to come. . 
thing he was,’ and tired of the vanities of the world, he turns 
his back on the gay i 
sings as he goes up to the beautiful hill of St. Alban’s, — 
“ Par from the world, O Lord, I flee!” 


For what m tender , whe is 
wont to carry the feeble of his flock in his bosom, left this 
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Walking in the fields on the eve of that awful occurrence, 
the presentiment of the long that succeeded came 
powerfully upon him. Who read his letters and 
rep agg eee we mee rae seep tape j from 

isramble. He looks despairingly at the green 8 which 
he shall not soon behold again. He whose soul was wont to 


ia eye. Slowly and thoughtfully he over 
| the fallow, losaal counting to bis tend, and Ute enact 


trotting unconsciously before him, while his quivering eye 
trembles between a at the clouded heavens and a tear 
to the desert earth. Ob! how differently he enters bis door, 
from the joyous return of that evening when he rambled by 
the side of Ouse, and b: home the immortalized lily! 

Poor sufferer! He hath no comfort but that —, _ 

hopeless, partaking, as it so oes, 
faith and love. The shadows of night come ona, and he 
disrobes for a slumber worse than death’s—but not till he has 
breathed to his heavenly Father that beautiful petition, with 
which we may well ciose a notice of Cowper, 
“God moves in a tfrysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

Tue art or Purrinc—This branch of the fine arts is car- 
ried to vo slight degree of excellence in this country, as 
none better know than—Editors of our periodicals; not from 
any share they may have in practising it occasionally, but 
from the ingenuity with which they themseives are frequent- 
ly taken in by some puffing advertiser who gets a place in 
their Editorial columns, they scarcely know how. The Eu- 





papers. The following one, whose object is to bespeak a fa- 
vorable reception of a new Thespian debutante, is the best 
specimen that we have seen in a long time of ‘ the puff anti- 
cipatory.’ 

Extraorpixary Comretition.—Three gentlemen well 
known in the fashionable world, have made a wager, the od- 
dity of which is likely to give rise to considerable amusement. 


) The first of the parties is to drive a stage-coach ; the second 


is to walk through the country as an itinerant melodist; and 
the third is to perform four principal dramatic characters, 
two in tragedy and two in comedy. The greater part of the 
money obtained by these eccentric adventurers, in their seve- 


!| ral pursuits, is to be devoted to charitable purposes. 


competitor whe obtains the largest sum by his exertions, is te 
be the winner of the wager, which is to the amount of seve- 
ral thousands. We have not heard the “ where-abouts” of 
the Jehu and Apollo, but it is said that the dramatic aspirant 
is to make his debut at Edin , and 3 
wards r at other provincial theatrer. the report we” 
have can of his talents proves corsect, he will 

complete his career in London by performing « few nights at 


| one of the great winter theatres. 





Origin of the English Language.—From the Anglo 
ae. we fred 5 came ¢ = _— ances ee 
amongst us, of the greater part o! ivisions king- 
doms, and of almost all our towns and villages. From them 





and the other under circumstances which he surely would 
have disclosed to us, had not his beena religion which shrinks 
from display, and which naturally precluded the gratification 


in holy Scripture, when we read “ A Psalm of Da- 
‘rom Absalom his son.” 
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And up and down, and roundabout, 
I drag my scholars by the nose—I do!” 








The latter of the twain was written, when sick of the things 





also, we derive our | ; of which the structure and @ 
jority of the words are Saxon. Ofsixty-nine words 

make up the Lord’s Prayer, only five are not Saxon. 

eighty-one words in the famous 
are of Latin origin. Even in our most 


Late ote, Eva on san ee ae 


= : 


vatien greatly predominate. (Wade's British Histery. 
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loquy of Hamlet, thirteen 
































































Gapeties and Gravities. 


A Norman priest, many of whose parishioners had not made 
the most honorable exit of this world, insisted, when he was 
baptizing one of their children, to be paid the nuptial and 
burial fees, as well ds those of baptism; and when the per- 
ents asked the reason of this extraordinary demand, he re- 
plied: ‘* Because I know, as soon as he is grown up, he will 
cheat me of my dues by going to Paris to be hanged.” 


A Host ix Hiwsetr.—A party having been formed to 
play at cricket, found, on coming to the field, that they were 
but twenty-one in number, instead of twenty-two; on which, 
one of the party brought the worthy landlord of the tavern 
where they intended to dine. ‘‘ Will friend Boniface do to 
make up » deficiency?” said the Mercury that had brought 
him. “Why, we only want one, Jack,” said one of the party 
“ why the deuce did you bring a Aost ?” 


Some one observed to Prince Henry of Prussia that it was 
very rare to find genius, wit, memory, and judgement united 
in the same person. ‘‘ Surely there is nothing astonishing in 
this,” replied the prince. “Genius takes its daring flight 
towards heaven—he is the eagle ; wit moves along by fits and | 
starts—he is the grasshopper; memory marches backwards 
—he is the crab; judgement drags slowly along—he is the 
tortoise. How can you expect that all these animals should 
move in unison.” 

Tacxper.—M. Arago, from some researches he has made, 
believes it never thunders in the open sea, or in islands be- 
yond 75 degrees of latitude north, and he thinks the same 
holds good on continents. An attempt has been made to 
question this by M. Baer, before the Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences; but he does not seem to have succeeded, as the 
single instance brought forward, in asix years and a quarter's 

i at Spitzberg, is not well substantiated. 
Railway Magazine. 

Forensic Wit.—A lawyer, now deceased, a celebrated 
wag, was pleading before a Scotch judge with whom he was 
on the most intimate terms: happening to have a client (a 
female, ef the name of Tickle) defendant in an action, he 
commenced his speech in the following humorous strain :— 
“Tickle, my client, the defendant, my lord.” The auditors, 
amused with the oddity of his s h, were almost driven 
into bysterics by the judge replying—“ Tickle her yourself, 
Harry; you are as able to do i 
































































it aa I.” 


An honest rustic went into the shop of a Quaker to buy a 
hat, for which twenty-five shillings was demanded. He of- | 
fered twenty shillings. ‘‘ As I live,” said the Quaker, “I 
cannot afford to give it thee at that price.” “As you live,” 
exclaimed the countryman, “‘ then live more moderately, and | 
be bang’d to you.” “ Friend,” said the Quaker, ‘‘ thou shalt | 
have the hat for nothing. I have sold hats for twenty years, | 
and my trick was never found out till now.” 


Native Simpricity.—We were not a little amused, a few 
days since, while traveling in Illinois, in company with a! 
young ‘Sucker,’ who had never visited St. Louis, or, perhaps | 
never been out of sight of home, until then. On coming in| 

~ full view of the city, he rose up in the wagon and exclaimed , 
in apparent astonishment, ‘ Lord, dad, are themall houses?’ 
* Yes,’ was ‘dad's’ reply. ‘And do folks live in all them | 
houses?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Thunder and lightning!’ exclaimed the | 
boy, ‘ what a heap of pork it must take to feed ‘em all.” | 


Caritat Pus-tsHuest.—In his oration on laying the cor- 
ner stone ot a monument to commemorate the bettie of New- 
Orleans, Mr. Barton introduced an anecdote which is said to 
have much excited the risible faculties of Gen. Jackson, and | 
those present who heard it. Speaking of the certainty with | 
which the British calculated to conquer our inexperienced | 
soldiery, and of the little opposition anticipated from the 
people of New-Orleans, he said “Why, do we not know | 
what Lord Cochran told Laverty, and do we not also recol- | 
lect Laverty’s reply? ‘Iam astonished,’ said Lord C., ‘at! 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


The St. Johns (New Brunswick) Public Ledger, dismisses 
the Assembly with this complimentary remark :— Take 
them for all in all, from the Speaker downwards, we do not 
suppose that a greater set of low-lived and lawless scoundrels, 
as public men, can be found under the canopy of heaven.” 


“Nothing,” once said an old gentleman to us, “#0 much 
indicates the nature of a man’s taste, as the style of the pic- 
tures which decorate the walls of his dwelling.” 

“ But,” we inquired, “ suppose he has no pictures 1?” 

“Then he has no taste,” quickly responded the sage. 


A Sattor’s pga oF MytnHotocy.—He talked about the 
Island of Candy, whar’ the sweetest gals was in ail cre 
or any whar’ else—and of a great chief called Molasses who 
ki a one eyed giant of a blacksmith, named Polly Famous 
by spitting in his eye—and about a fireman named Henearus, 
who carried out an old man, one Ann Kysis, on his shoulders 
when his house was on fire; for you see many o’ them old 
Grecian men had wimming’s names, and wisey warsey tew. 
But what took my cheese, was the parsing’s tellin’ us about 


right at it for ten years stret out, and all about a gall named 
Ellen what skeeted from her moorings, and run off to Paris. 
Then the i to pint out Island of Lip Salve, 
where a yes cy called , from her boldness, used 
to keep a hull skeal o’ singing girls called Syringes, cos they 
suckled the sailors ashore, and then chawed ‘em right uplike 
a piece o’ sweet cavendish. Then the middy who'd been 


en’s-up, and let fly a hull broadside at the 
them are Syringes and other fabbelus wimming, sich as king 
Nepching’s wife Ann Thracite and her Try-it-ons, and Neer 
a-heads, and river galis. Burton's Magazine. 


Ciericat Anecpote.—Old parson W. of Bristol Co., 
Mass., related the following anecdote of himself. He wished 
to address every portion of his flock in a menner to impress 
them most deeply, and accordingly gave notice that he would 
preach separate sermons, to the old, to young men, to young 
women, and to-sinners. At the first sermon his house was 
full—but not one aged person was there. At the second, to 
ycung men, every lady of the parish was present, anj but few 
of those for whom it was intended. At the third, few young 
ladies attended but the aisles were crowded with young men. 
And, at the fourth, to sinners, not a solitary individual was 





old parson, “‘ I found that every body came to church to hear 
= scolded, but no one cared to be spoken of him- 
se‘f. 





MODEL FOF MODERN MELO-DRAMAS. 
To the Editor of the London Age: Sin—I write to you, feel- 
ing myself an ill-used man. Being desirous of adding my 


dramas to the Adelphi, Surrey, Victoria, and other theatres ; 
it is entitled ‘ Scenes of Crimes; or, on Horror’s Head Hor- 


by al/. I send youa of the three first scenes, to show 
you how fully I have worded out the title, and wrust you will 
do me justice in your valuable peper. 


ACT I—SCENE I—The scene represents the interior of a 
Brewhouse. Enter Mattuew Mattsvoop and Peter 
Hortire. 

Peter. So, Matthew, you have found out the old man’s 
treasure. 

Mattuew. Yes, in the yellow chamber his largest wealth 
he’s hid; but vasty sums he on his person carries. 

Per. ’Tis well! More do you know? 

Mar. But this; he shortly will be here. Five hundred 
now he upon his carries, and more to receive. 

Pet. [stabbing him with a yp Take thy receipt in 
full. Fool, rom, he told me all I wished to know. [Mart- 
tHew dies.] Heisdead. [Voices from ae Ah! 

Ah! 























the determined petees which the people of New-Orleans 
have shown me; | thovght they would hail me as a friend— 
a deliverer—and entertain me with suppers and with balls.’ 
‘I certainly saw no preparations for the suppers you speak 
*! said verty, ‘but ycu have had a plentiful way a 


~ Provisciat Eroquence.—The following is an extract 

a oe — —_— - & meeting, lately held in the City of 

mn, N. B., for purpose of raising funds for the dis- 
tribution of Bibles: - 

Were there funds wanting at this present moment, to repel | 
any threatened invasion, let us suppose the invasion so long | 
and so insolently threatened by the State of Maine, how would | 
the brave and hardy sons of New Brunswick respond to such | 
acall? At such a call, how unsparingly would the old men | 
pour forth their treasures, and young men their blood. 


pose than to insure the political and commercial advant 
of the City of St. John; funds are wanted to repel ry a 


croachments of a more daring and implacable foe than Go 
vernor Fairfield ; the City to whose prosperity, (not your 


|| who comes? How to dispose of the tell-tale’s body 
the vat! [Music. He carries the body and throws it into|| 


And yet, Sir, funds are wanting for a far more important pur- || » 


the vat.] 
| Enter Mr. Sect-att and Mr. Taxe-att, the Brewer. 


bring in a jug of our best, and quickly. 
Per. Yes, sir! [asidr.] icker than you desire.— 
[Shows papers of poison (arsenic and prussic acid) to the 
audience. . 
Szit. The money I have brought—£300. 

‘ Taxe. Thanks, my friend. £5001 have just received 
rom ——. 

Taxe. Yes. 

Pert. [after putting the poisonsin the jug}. 'Tis here.— 
Tax. Come, your judgement 

Serr. Excellent! 

Pet. [aside]. The judgement of you bo » will soon be 
ere 


Taxr. How strange I feel. 

Serv. And I most queer. 

Per. ” both dead ! et at ng 
—good. Now my escape—by yonder window. [Music.— 
He ascends the ladder, turns to look upon the bodies, his 





—_ > — I would direct eet is the Ci 
0 ew Jerusalem—the foe to be Led i ol 
nor Fairfield, but Governor Satan. ithe ila: 






Soot slips, and he falls into the vat. Scene closes.} 


tew fellows as got up the biggest chunk of a fight, and kept || 


keepin’ dark and layin’ low all this time, show'd his brought- | 
parsing abeout | 


there, except the sexton and the organist. “So,” said the | 


little efforts to the amusement of the public, I sent one of my || 


rors accumulate’—when, to my surprise, I find it rejected || 


Tage. Walk in here, I beg, and taste our ale. Peter, || 


logue.] Polly B » Moggy Bleedemnose, and Sarah 
Scratchemface, with other ladies and gentlemen—Jack Bilk, 
| (the dyer,) Toweser, Drawem, Hiobnail, Knockemdown, &c. 
| discovered in a brothel drinking; the ladies sitting upon 
jthe knees of the gentlemen, kissing, cuddling, &e. As the 
jscene draws up a quarrel ensues. Jack Bilk is called a 
“b——d liar" by the ladies ; ke is seized by them, scratched, 
kicked, almost torn to pieces, his face and covered with 
|blool. He groans, , in the most pathetic manner, ex- 
\claims—“ 1 never bilked Pol-Polly Bl—a—" [dies}. Polly 
‘escapes by the window; a rope is slung her—ber—ber bus 
\de. [Hurried music. A picture is formed—the Dying 
| Gladiator—and the scene closes. 

| SCENE III.—Exzterior of Bunxe's house. [In this scene 
| there is no dial Ww R. H., through which you 
iste the dead bodies of several males and females laid out 
upon tables. Music—‘ Haydn's Surprise.’ Three Burkes 
are discovered on the stage, waiting for the . Women 
seen through the window, arranging and packing bodies. 
| (Sia Wittimatp Rawnons enters.) 

Sin Witt. It lookslike rain. [Putsupumbrella.] The 
characters surround him, throw a plaster over his mouth, and 
| drag him into the house. 
| [Enter several Resurrectionists. ] 

The Burkes are removing the clothes from their victim, 
| when the scene closes. 
| The other scenes are of the same novel and interesting 
| character, one hundred in number—rirty mone than the 
Surrey Jack Sheppard. 

Now, sir, this needs no comment. I repeat it, my drama 
has been refused. Could any thing be more a/tractive, more 
repugnant tohumar feeling ?—and yet rejected. 
am, dear Mr. Editor, yours faithfally, 

Regent's Park. Prax awp Frame Firt-Boucer. 
| 








| Operatic ‘Ixtropucttons.’—These nuisances are hap- 
|| pily hit off in a recent critique of the ‘London Morning 
Fierald’ upon ‘ Love in a Villoge’, as sung at Drury Lane.— 
| Miss Betts is playing Lucinda. 
|| * What a delicious unconsciousness of the ridiculous is en 
| joyed by the mob of singers! How delightfully they vindicate 
\their established right to be impertinent in what is called 
their ‘introductions!’ Here does Miss Betts, without any 
allusion to the feathered prima donna, treat us, at no notice, 
| with ‘ Lo! now the gentle lark!’ and that, too, with a bland 
and gracious smile, as if conferring a lasting obligation on 
| boxes, pit and gallery. Nor is this sufficient: for, in the 
plentitude of her liberality, she throws in ‘ The Minstrei Boy,’ 
| the valorous death of the troubadour being beautifully illus- 
trative of the intention of Lucinda when promising to elope 
|with Eustace! “I have promised to run away with you,” 
| says she, and then dropping her eyes upon Mr. Eliason, the 
leader, the happy cue 1s taken by the orchestra, and Miss 
Betts wafts us away upon the wings of song to the battle-field 
and the bloody death of the harp-destroying minstrel. 
“ Its chords were made for the pure aud free ; 
| It shall never sound in slavery.” 
Having made this solemn declaration, in a most approved 
| scream, Miss Betts—we mean Lucinda—puts ber fair band 
in the hand of Eustace, smiles another killing smile, and all 
is well again. Whuilet, however, we acknowledge these our 
‘obligations to Miss Betts, we think she might render them 
| still more stringent. In another part she has to say, “ My 
| sweet, pretty pape, your most ient, humble servant !""—a 
! mirable opportunity, as we conceive, fur the introduc- 
_ tion of ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Again, in allusion to ber domestic 
| prospects, Lucinda says—* Well, I hope we shall be happy ;” 
| when the ‘ Roast Beef of Old Englana’ is, of all songs, the 
song to be introduced upon the occasion. Let Miss Betts 
| think of these improvements. We the more readily dwell on 
the good taste of the singer in these introductiuns, inasmuch 
| as, from the antiquity of the songs, it is not likely that she 
| should have received any fee from the music-seller for the 
| execution of the same. It is, of course, perfectly correct that 
Mozart, Weber, or Arne should be silent, if the singer has 
| taken, of the publishing tradesman, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
| guineas for the timely introduction of ‘I met her at a Fancy 
Fair,’ ‘She sat within the Abbey Walls,’ or any other soul- 
touching melody of equal potency. With this practice—a 
very common public have nothing to do, save to ar- 
| plaud, as they applauded Mise Betis on Tuesdey night ; some 
| fifty honest folks, with hard hands and long ears, vindictively 
| punishing their fellow Christians with a call for an encore—a 
call which Mise Betts, with great moral courage, readily re- 
sponded to. Whilst on the subject of these impertinences, it 
would be unjust not to chronicle the name of Braham as per- 
distinguished for the felicity of his genius at ‘ intro- 
duction.’ We remember him in the The Castle of Andain- 
sia, at the St. James. The scene was a grove—the hour 
dawn. Braham entered, and, with a sentimental face and 
melancholy voice, shrewdly observed, “‘ How brightly breaks 
| the morning ! Yes, it reminds me of that morning I never 
can forget; whereupon Brabam sung, ‘Slow broke the 
light!’ Another scene—enters Braham. “Hark?” says 
he, “‘ methought I heard tne sound of a trumpet ;” and, with- 
- more ado, we had ‘ The Trumpet sounds to Victory.’— 


} 





SCENE II. [This scene is not so encumbered with dia- 


long, however, as the public will endure these absurditie 
so long will the singer sin. 
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New-York and Virginia.—We have heretofore briefly 
alluded to the grave controversy which has arisen between 
the Executives respectively of this State and Virginia, in- 
volving the extent of the rights of the slaveholding and the 
duties of the non-slavelolding States of the Union unger the 
Federal Constitution, The correspondence between the 
Governor of New-York and the Lieutenant (Acting) Gov- 
ernor of Virgiata is far too voluminous to appear in a weekly 





newspaper, but the points in dispute may be brought within | 


the limits of a reasonable article. We shall endeavor so 
present them, being aided in so doing by a thorough and able 
review of the controversy in the new Southern Literary 
Messenger. 

The facts on which the controversy is based appear to be 
substantially as follows: About the ]5th of July last, a negro 


slave named Isaac, the property of John G. Colley of Nor 
folk, Va. escaped or was brought away from that place in the || 


schooner Robert Center, of this City. On the 22d of that 
month, the master made affidavit that “‘ on or about the 15th 
inst. Peter Johnson, Edward Smith and Isaac Gansey, now 
attached to the schooner Robert Center, at present in New- 
York, did feloniously steal and‘ take from the said Colley a 
certain negro man slave named Isaac, the property of said 
Colley." This affidevit was certified as authentic by the 
acting Governor of Virginia, and a requisition thereupon 
made by him upon the Governur of New-York for the surren- 
der of the persons implicated—viz. Johnson, Smith and Gan- 
sey. (The slave, we understand, has been long since retaken 
and returned to his owner.) The surrender of the persons 
implicated was and is claimed as a right, under that provi- 
sion of the Constitution which makes it incumbent on the 
Executive of each State to surrender up any person charged 
with the iesion of “ ur » felony or ether crime,” 
within the limits of another State. 

Gov. Seward, after due deliberation, declined to surrender 
the i divi uals demanded, substastially on the following 
grounds: 

1. That the phrese “treason, felony or other crimes,” 





we have not yet presented would seem legnily a very strong | 


made the most of it in his correspondence with Gov. Seward | 
| at least be did not fortify his case at all points so fully as 
| the writer in the Messenger has done. Still his ground is 
| maintained with vigor and ability, and the obligations imposed 
/on the several States by the Constitution to respect each oth- 
\er's rights, laws and institutions aro very forcibly set forth. 
In regard to Gov. Seward’s postulate that the men claimed 
| bad committed no offence known to the laws of nations, the 
| Executive of Virginia remarks : 

“Ts it true that the offence committed by Peter Johnson, 
{Edward Smith and Isaac Gansey is not recognized as crimi- 
‘pal by ‘the universal law of all civilized countries?’ They 
srecharged with feloniously stealing from John G. Colley, a | 
\citizen of this State, property which could not have been 
| worth less than six or seven hundred dollars. And I under- 
stand stealing to be recognized as crime by all laws, human 
|and divine.” 





Gov. Seward’s reply is hardly less pungent: 

“ It is freely to be admitted that the argument would be at | 
an ead, if it were as clear that one human being may be the | 
property of another, as it is that stealing is a crime.” 
| To this the writer in the Southern Literary Messenger re- 
sponds as cogently: | 


“ft might not be going too far tosny that sfealing proper- 


| property. The questionis very different. Itis between Vir- 
ginia, under whose laws slaves are property, and New-York, 
who has made a compact with Virginia recognizing this very 


will come into the Union with her, a Constitution shall be 
ad for the government of the States, by which New- 
Y will agree that, no matter what laws or regulations 
New-York may herself adopt to abolish slavery within ber 
| borders, persons held as slaves in Virginia, under her laws, 
who muy escape into New-York, shall not be discharged from 
slavery; but the right of property of the owners shall be 
respected in New-York, and the slaves shal! be delivered up 


But there are two sides to this question, and the one which | 


‘one. We do not think the Lieutenant Governor of Virginia || 


\ 
ty is recognized as crime by all laws, and that any State may t 
make that property which she pleases. But here the ques- || . . 
tion is not between Virginia, whose laws recognize slaves as | eensare on Col. Young for Ais conduct im the premises, (17 
property, and a foreign State, whose laws recognize no such | to 10,) has referred the whvle subject to a Select Committee, 


' 
kind of property. New-York bas said to Virginia, that if she | 


se — =F 
Editorial Correspondence. 
ALaany, Tuesday Evening, Feb. 4. 

The Anti-Sub-Treasury Resolutions were crowded through 
the Assembly at a late hour on Wednesday evening last, by 
the aid of the Previous Question, which was moved by Mr. 
French of Chautauque. Several Members were still anx' ous 
| to speak on the subject, but the debate had already oeen 
protracted to a considerable length (fifteen speeches having 
| been made—eight on one side, and seven on the other;) and 
| the Previous Question was ordered by nearly a party vote. 
| The Resolution passed by @ vote of 62tu 46. They have 

not yet been reached in the Senate. 
The bill authorising an extension in certain cases of the 
| time allowed for ihe collection of Taxes, afier being several 
times bandied from House to House, and twice referred to a 


|| Committee of Conference, was so amended by the second 


joint Committee as to obviate or weaken the objections of the 
Senate, and passed—in Senate, Ayes 22, Noes 3; in the 
House, witheut division. The bill as passed is general in its 
provisions, But merely allows an extension of the time for 
| thiety days when the proper local officers decide that such 
| extension is proper and necessary, and can be granted with- 
| out detriment to the public interest—the Collector paying 
‘over ali his collections and giving bonds for the residue. 
The Senate, afier debating several days the proposition of 
Col. Young to censure the President for his conduct on the 
eleetion of U. S. Senator and striking out and inserting a 


consisting of Messrs. Furman, D. S. Dickiason and Hull. 
| Fhis Committee has not yet reported. 

A bill introduced by Gen. Root, to repeal the act or acts 
| by whieh County Judges are associated with the Boards of 
| Supervisors in appointing County Treasurers and Superin~ 
| tendents of the Poor, has been made the theme, or vasher 
| the pretext, of a spirited political discussion in the Senate. 
| Gen. Root spoke at length on Friday, was answered by Mr. 
| Paige on Saturday. Mr. A. B. Dickinson spoke on the Whig 
| side on Monday, aad Col. Young returned the fire to-day. 





| on claim of the owners. New York has further agreed, by 
| the same Constitution, that a person charged in Virgima 
with a crime, who ahall fleefrom justice and be found in New- | 





though very comprehensive, was intended to include unly 
crimes of such magnitude as would render the State liable to 


Various proposisions to amend are before the Senate ; among 


|| others one by Mr. Edwards ve elect County Treasurers here- 


York, shall be delivered up tobe removed to Virginia. After h after by the People, as County Clerks are now elected ; and 
a union of the States has been formed, based upon the provi- |! it is probable that the Committee of the Whole will hardly 


} sions contained in this Constitution, a person charged in Vir- | be able 10 report the bill to-morrow. 


| ginia with stealing property flees from justice and is found in 


a reqnisition from a foreign power, if the offence had been | New-York, Virginia demands the fugitive, and New-York re- | Gen. Jacos Haicut of Greene Co. was yesterday re-élec- 


committed within the jurisdiction of that power, and does | fuses to deliver him up. New-York, while so refusing, ad- |) ted Treasurer of the State for the year ensuing. He was 





not contemplate such petty offences as could not properly be 
made the basis of such a demand under the laws and comity 
of nations ; 

2. That the Executive of one State cannot be required, un- 
der this or any other provision of the Constitution, to surren- 
der up citizens of that State at the requisition of the Execu- 
tive of another, to take their trial in that other State for acts 
which, though heinous crimes under the law of that State, 
are no crimes at all in the State of which they are citizens, 
and which is thus called upon to surrender them ; 

Aad, as a consequence of the last proposition, — 

3. That aiding the escape of a slave from his master, 
though “ feloniously stealing” him under the laws of Vir 
ginia, being no crime nor even an offence under the laws of 
New-York, cannot be recognized as a crime by the Executive 
of New-York, so as to be made by him the basis of the sur 
render of a citizen of this State at the requisition of the Ex- 
ecutive of another State wherein it is a flagrant crime and 
may be severely punished. 


We will illustrate the position of Gov. Seward by a fae ginian) has decidedly the advantage of the Governor. He | 
miliar case: Virginia tolerates and protects Slavery, while | succeeds very fairly in showing that in 1832, in the case of || 


nits that if the person is charged with a crime he ought to! first nominated viva voce by a majority in each House, as 


be delivered up: and she admits that stealing property 
isacrime. But the ground of her refusal is, that nothing 
was stolen except a person held os a slave, and that a p rson | 
| held as a slave is not property by the laws of New-York. 

** We trust that it is not yet come to this, that New-York 
shall be told in vain that she herself has said, persons held in | 
Virginia as slaves shall be recognized as property. We trust | 
| it is not too late to remind her, that she has so said ina Con- | 

stitution which she agreed should be her supreme law, and | 
which she declared the members of her State Legislature, | 
| and all her executive and judicial officers, should be solemaly 


| pledged to support.” 


We have said this is cogently put, and so it is; but we do | 
| not say that it establishes the right of Virginia to claim and 
the duty of New-York to surrender for trial any citizen or | 
| citizens of the latter charged with aiding the escape of a slave 
|’ or siaves from the former. We leave the judgement in the | 
| premises to be pronounced by «thers. 
|| There is one point, however, on which the reviewer (who 
| is known to be Conway Robinson, Esq. a distinguished Vir- | 


follows: In Senate, In Assembly, 
Jacob Haight.......+-.-18 Jacob Haight........+.. 5F 
Jared Willson.... 22.05. 10 Jared Willson...... 40 


Haight’s joint majority 18.} Scattering (V. B.)..7—47 
The Assembly has been earnestly engaged upon and has 
passed a bill authorizing the Comptroller to issue 6 per cent 
stocks to pay off a portion of the Bank Safety Fund which 
has been used in former years by the State, and certificates 
of 44 per cent. given therefor. There is now a loud call om 
the Safety Fund—the City Bank of Buffalo having collapsed 
—and these 44 State certificates will not turn to cash at par; 
whereupon it is necessary to issue a regular six per cent. 
stock in their stead. It was opnosed toward the close of the 
debate, and finally passed by a dead party vote—57 to 45. 
The bill to reérganise the Crimiral Courts of New York 
from the Senate was to-day reported to the Assembly by the 
Judiciary Committee with an amendment. It will be stren- 
uously opposed, but will probably pass. G. 
sill Wednesday, Feb. 5. 
The bill relating to the election of County Treasurers, &e, 


in Vermont it is regarded with dislike, and by a great portion | John L. Clark, demanded of the Executive of this State by |! (repealing the act which gave County Judges a voice in their 


of the People with abhorrence. Now let us suppose that 
Vermont should enact that any person bringing a slave within 
that State and holding him as a slave therein, should be 
deemed guilty of a flagrant crime, and punished accordingly; 
and, if he attempted to remove his slave again out of the 
Sute into which, to the destruction of his right of property, 
he had voluntarily brought him, then he should be deemed 
guilty of kidnapping, and punished as a felon,—and suppose 
a Virginian had incurred the penalties denounced against 
such offender, and escaped to his own State—would the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia surrender him to be tried in Vermont under 
such a law? We certainly think not. 


that of Rhode Island, on a charge of fraudulent abstraction | 


election) to-day was reported by the Committee of the Whole, 


lof the funds of the Burriliville Bank, while he was Presi- amended, and passed to a third reading. Ayes 24, Noes 0, 

dent thereof—en act felonious by the laws of Rhode Island, | The proposition of Mr. Edwards to elect County Treasurers 
| but not by those of this State—the Governor acted and the |’ directly by the People, was negatived; Ayes 8, Noes 18, 
Supreme Court decided precisely contrary to the doctrines of || Several able political speeches were made before the bill was 


| Gov. Seward respecting the general duties of States to each | 
persons charged with “felony or other crime.” As a prece- 

dent, this is certainly a very strong one, but we do not con- 

sider the Executive found by a single precedent in a question | 
v0 vitally affecting the Rights and Liberties, perhaps even 

the lives, entrusted to his guardianship and protection. 





jother under the Constitution in regard to the surrender of } 


reported—the best by Mr. Sibley. 

The Anti-Sub-Treasury Resolutions were referred to the 
same Committee of the Whole, and will come up for discus- 
sion to-morrow. 

In the Assembly, several minor bills were passed, but none 
of decided importance. 

Mr. J. A. King introduced resolutions condemning the 
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vote of the House of Representatives at Washington to re- 
ject all petitions relating to Slavery and the Slave-Trade. 
Mr. Birdseye reported a bill to amend the Revised Statutes 
in relation to the Religious Belief of Witnesses. 
Nothing else of moment transpired. G. 
Vinow1a.—The great contest for the election of a U. S. 
Senator has been going on in the Legislature, and sharp 
work they had, but still without any success. On the 29th 
ult. both Houses according to postponement from the 23d 
proceeded to the election. Two futile attempts were made 
on that day—four on the next and five on the subsequent day. 
At this juncture, finding it impossible to unite the votes of the 
three impracticable Whigs: Messrs. Smith, Baily and Craf 
ford, with those of their Whig brethren who were willing to 
go for a Conservative Candidate. the name of Judge John 
Allen (Whig) was introduced among the other candidates. 
But still there was the same obstinacy evinced by the Con- 
servative Whigs as had previously been exhibited by the Im- 
practicables ; and this movement had the effect to sever the 
Opposition force still farther. The House being exhausted by 
the intensity of their labors and want of food, originated a 
resolution to postpone the matter until the next day. It was 
sent to the Senate for concurrence, and was amended by that 
body so as to postpone indefinitcly the whole election: ayes 
23; noes 9. It was then returned to the Heuse, and after 


some disagreement was finally passed by a vote of 67 to 65. lc 


The vote on the postponement was a mixed one—both par- 
ties being well convinced of the perfect inutility of the strife, 


and desirvus to refer it again to the people at another general 
election. 
The following are the results of the different joint ballotings: 
Ist ballot. 24 3d 4th Sth Gth 7th Sth Oth 10th 11th 
William C. Rives... ..83. .83..82. 22. #2. .+2..23..10.. 8.. 5..*4 
Jobs Y. Mason. ......79..80..81..81..81..81..80..79. .80..81..81 
John J. Allen.....-...0...0...0...0...0...0..63..76..78..80..&) 
IBZ. 000000 0000 0G. 3.0 Boe. Be- Dee -3-0.0.. 1...0...0...0 


On the 28th the Legislature conjointly, yn the fourth bal- 


The Abolition Vote in the House —The decision recently 
made in Congress, excluding all petitions or memorials on 
the subject of the Abolition of Slavery in any pert of the 
Union, is of such passing importance that we give a separate 
article, in order to present to our readers a clear exposition 
of the mere facts pertaining to the whole subject. The fol- 
lowing is the resolution as introduced by Mr. Wappy Tuomr- 
son, of S.C. and debated for some days by the House: 


Resolved, That upon the presentation of any memorial or 
petition, praying for the abolition of slavery or the slave trade 
in any District, Territory, or State of the Union, and upon 
the presentation of any resolution, or other paper touching 
that subject, the reception of such memorial, petition, reso 
lution, or paper, shall be considered as objected to, and the 

ation of its reception shall be laid on the table, without 
, wena or further action thereon 

“That no petition, memorial, resolution, or other paper, 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the District ot Colum- 
bia, or any State or Territory, or the slave trade between the 
States or Territories of the U.S.,in which it now exists, 
shall be received by this House or entertained in any way 
whatever.” 


The last paragraph is the addition and amendment of Wit- 
L1am Cost Jonnson, of Maryland, which was carried by a 
vote of 115 to 105. The Resolution, as amended, then passed 
the House by the following vote : 


Yeas—Meesrs. Alford, Andrews, Atherton, Banks, Beirne, Black, 
Blackwell, Botts, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, A. G. Brown, Burke, W. O. 
Butler, S. H. Butler, Byoum, J. Campbell, Wm. B. Cam , Carroll, 
hapman, Coles, Colquitt, Connor, M. A.C r, Crabb, Craig, Crock- 
j ett, Cross, John Davis, J. W. Davis, Garret Davis, Dawson, Deberry, 
| Dennis, Dillet, Dr Earil, Eastman, Fine, Fisher, Fornance, 
| James Garland, Rice ertend, Gorey. Goggin, Graham, Graven, Green, 

Griffin, Habersham, Hawkins, Hill of Va, J. Hill of N.C., Holle- 
| man, Holmes. Hopkins, Hubbard, Jameson, Jenifer, Joseph Johason, 
| Wm. C. Johns-n, N. Jones, John W. Joues, Kemble, Leadbetter, 
Lewis, Lucas, M’Carty, McClellan, McCulloh, McKay, Medill, Miller, 
| Montanye, Montg: ] 
| Pope, Prentiss, Profit, Ramsey, Rayner, Reynolds, Rhett, Rives, Jas. 
| Rogers, Samuels, Shaw, Albert Smith, Stanty, Steenrod, Strong, Sum- 
Ws ae tietoan, . Ya ae e Priphes, Tevone, Wersen Oat 
| Waddy T Jacob peon, Triplett, Turney, Warren - 
| erson, Weller, John White, Lewis Williams, Joseph L. Wi‘iams, 
'C. H. Williams, 8. Williams, Wise, Worthington.—114. 
Nays—Mesers. Adams, Judson Allen, John W. Allen, Hugh J. An- 








lot, elected Daniel A. Wilson Judge of the 8th Circuit of || derson, Sim. H. Anderson, Baker, Barnard, Beatty, Bell, Biddle, Bond, 


Virginia in the place of the Hon. William Daniel, deceased. 
Congressional Election.—We subjvin the following as the 
complete return for Member of Congress for the Loudoun 


Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Ansor Brown, Calboun, Carr, Casey, 
Chittenden, Clark, Clifford, James Cooper, Cranston, Crary, Curtis, 
| Cushing, Dana, Davee, E. Davies JDoan, Doig, Duncan, Edwards, Elv, 
) Evans, Everett, Fillmore, Fletcher, —“, Cates, Gentry, Giddiogs, 
Goode, Granger, Grinnell, Hall, Haud, W. 8. Hastings, J. Hastings, 


district, to supply the vacancy caused by the resigaation of | Heury, Hoffman, Hook, Howard, Hunt, Jackson, James, Chas. John- 


the Hon. Charles Fenton Mercer. 
McCarty (W.) Powell (W.) 
Cn. — ane 1 
Fouquirt, co.cccocccccces BSc ccccccccceslé 
ee | ee 
McCarty‘s maj. 312.. Total..1033 .......+0.-721 
The majority for McIlhaney to the State Senate from the 
same district, was 301. 


*One member was accidentally absent at the time this vote was taken. 





Micuicayx.—The Legislature proceeded, on the 20th alt 
to the election of U. S. Senator. The Senate nominated 
Augustus S. Porter (Whig) by a vote of 10 to 6 for E. Ran- 


som,(Adm.) In the House the vote on nomination was for i Nathaniel Jones, John De La Montanye, Gouverneur Kemble, || *pectors to do their duty, sod ca 


the former 30, for the latter 8, Scattering 10. The vote on 
joint ballot stood as follews: 
Per Ragustes B. Pottite.scccc ccccccecsesese® 
‘“* Epephroditas Ransom.........++0.14 
John Biddle... ccccccedGbvsdccescees 8 
+ PMR iascsccccpenecaeses 2 
M. Cdwerlsccccccccacepsececsscess & 
a 
Majority for A. S. Porter.....e0..00.16 
Mr. Porter’s term of service extends to six years from the 


4th of March last. 


oe 





aacnernenereninconinateeiaesatistiastigge — | 
PexxsYLvania —On the 30th ult. the bill compelling tLe 


Banks to resume specie payments on the 16th inst., passed 
the House of Representatives by 60 Yeas to 24 Nays. On 
the Ist Gov. Porter sent a Message to the Legislature, in 
which he takes ground against the measure of forcing the 
Banks. He says: 

“I believe if too vigoreus a system of measures be adopted 
to coérce the payment of the liabilities of the banks, imme- 


diately, the credit of the State must and will be seriou: ly and 
disastrously affected.” 


The recently authorised loan has been taken by the follow- 

ing banks at Philadelphia: United States Bank, $400,000 ; 

Pennsylvania Bank, $200,000; Girard Bank, $200,000. 
Manrrasn.—The House of Representatives, on Jan. , 


passed @ resviution, 47 to 10, that it is inexpedient for Banks 
to issue small notes, 


ston, Keim, Kempehball, Lawrence, Leet, Leonard, Lincola, Lowell, 


Mallory, Marchand, Marvin, Mason, Mitchell, Monroe, Morgan, 8. W. | 


Morris, Cals ary Morris, Naylor, Newhard, Ogle, Osborne, Palen, Par- 
/ menter, Payoter, Peck, Randall, Randolph, Rariden, Reed, Ridgway, 
f Edward Rogers, Rosscll, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Stade, John 
| Smith, Tru. Smit +, Stark weather, Storrs, Stuart, Ling Toland, 
| Tremball, Underwoot, Vande 1,D. D. Wagener, P. J. Wagner, 
| Wick, J. W. Williams, T. W. Williams, H. Williams.—108. 
| Of these there are four Membors from the Slave States, 
joke voted against the measure, viz: Juhn Bell, and Mere- 
| dith P. Gentry, of Tenessee ; Joseph Underwood and Simeon 


Nl H. Anderson, of Kentucky. 


| On the other hand, there are fwenfy-siz Representatives | 


|| of Free States who voted for the Resolution, as follows: 


| John Fine, John H. Prentise, Nehemiah Earil, and Theron 
| R. Strong, of New-York; Albert Smith and Virgil D. Parris 
|| of Maine; Chailes G. Atherton, Tristam Shaw, Ira East- 
; man aml Edmund Burke, of New Hampshire ; Joseph For- 
j nance, Jobn Davis, David Me Culloh, James Gerry, Williom 
|S. Ramsay, and David Petriken. of Pennsylvania; Jobn B. 


| Jonathan Taylor, and George Sweeney, of Ohio; G. U1. Prof- 
j Bt, of Indiana. 





Massacnusetts.—The House of Representatives, en 

|| Wednesday 29:h ult. appointed a committee of three w re- 

|| port a bill for the repeal of the “ fifteen gallon act.” The 

| vote on this motion was 285 to 172; and from it may be au 

gured the final result of the measure. When the act in ques 

‘tiga was adopted in 1838 the majority in its favor on the 
part of the House was 106. 

The Report of a Committee was aceepted by the House 
on the lst declaring void the election of William C. Brown 
| returned as a representative from Boston. 
| Ruope-!sLasp.—Resolutions adveree to the poliey of the 
General Administration, in regard to the Public Land ques- 
tion passed the House on the 29th ult. by a vote of 34 to 
22. A motion to lay on the table a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Slocum in favor of the Independent Treasury and against 





the suspension by the Banks, prevailed by a vote of 43 to 13. 


a 


, Nisbet, Parish, Parris, Petrikin, Pickens, | 


| Weller, leanne Partish, D. P. Leadbetter, William Medill, | 


XXV#th CONGRESS. 


Wednesday, Jan. 20. 

A further correspondence between the Secretary of State 
and the British Minister, was laid before the Senate in a 
Message from the President; five thousand copies were or- 
dered to be printed. The resolution offered on a former day 
by Mr. Webster was taken up—relating to steamboat disas- 
ters. In the course of his remerks on this snbject Mr. W 
remarked as follows: 


“He wished to refer to the singularly affecting incident 
which lately befel one of the steamboats in Long Island 
Sound. But, if the duty wasa r one for him, be hardly 
knew how he would be able to perform it. I regard it, how- 
ever, (said Mr. W.) as one of those occasions in regard to 
which wise men, who are guided by the lights of experience, 
will endeavor, as much as is in their power, to give better 
security to the lives and property of men embarked on board 
these conveyances, over which, as yet, no adequate jurisdice 
tion is extended, and no sufficient responsibility im . 

“ T have no doubt that great benefit has resulted from the 
act passed a few years ago. There are sundry provisions of 
that act—such, for instance, as uiring the use of iron 
chains—which are very useful; and +s little doubt that 
it is one of the most important acts that ever passed the Sen- 
ate. It makes the fect of an explosion in a steam vessel 
presumptive proof, or prima facie evidence, against its man- 
ugers and proprietors, till show the contrary. Since 
| that explosions have been less frequent. And in my opinion 
|| there is no way in the world to prevent fire but by some such 
|| provision against the occurrence of fre. If they will ex 
|| life, they ought to be answerable, and be required to ine 
| that there was no carelessness, but that it was an accident, 
| or, in other words, an act of God. 

! “ But I would go still further, and authorise the commit- 
| tee to report a direct, declaratory law, that all owners of ves- 
| sels and carringes conducted by steam, shall be taken as com- 
|| mon carriers in the view of the law, and not be able to re- 
| lieve themselves from this by any notice or advertisement 
i whatevér. I believe they are now so considered by the bet- 
| ter informed ; and yet it is a very commun thing to give no- 
|| ices in respect to railroad cars and steam vessels that they 
| are not responsible for the fate of what they carry. There 
| 1s no more eense in this than that a man should not be re- 
sponsible for assault and battery. Yet, by a notice, they 
| think to discharge themselves from all responsibility. I bap- 
| pened to receive a bale or box of books from one of the rail- 
i ruad cars, and here is the bill of lading: 

|| “Received from A. B. one box, marked and numbered as per mar- 
| gin, which we promise to forward (damages of fre, water, breakage, 





and leakege excepted, and not holding oerselves responsible if lost, 
| stolen, or damaged, beyond the value 0 $200 per peckag unless in- 
sured by mutual agreement) to C. 1)., upon presenting this receipt at 
our office therefor. Signed, &-.” 


| “ A very pretty contract to give out, and affording great 
security for property! It is full time to set this matter right; 
and if there is an important branch of legislation, which no 
one State can reach, (for I do not say that Congress should 
provide a remedy where it can otherwise be done,) this is 
one to which Congress should attend. For if such @ notice 
were proper at all, how can a man know that it always ex- 
ists? Public convenience requires that such conveyances 
|| should not be relieved from responsibility. 

“And there should be another provision compelling in- 
them to be indicted if 
they should show partiality. And sf they are convicted of 
|| (ailing in their duty, they ought to be liable for all losses re- 
|| sulting from such failure. To this, and to still other points, 
I _ the committee will give their attention. 

H had in my pocket yesterday, and I think I had not seen 
|| it before, a document made out by a commission from the 
| British Board of Trade, on the subject of steamboat acci- 
|| dents during the last tem years. The examination was made 
|, all over the country; and the nature and cause of the acci- 
dents were specificd as far as they could be. And it is found 
that in ten years there have been ninety-two disasters of 
steamevesvels, with loss of lives and property. They are di- 
vided into four classes, comprehending all such disasters and 
accidents, The first class are those which happen to all ves- 
sels at sen; and of the ninety-two, that class is forty. The 
second class are those which bave occurred from explosions, 
and of these there were twenty-three, The third class is from 
fire, of which there were seventceen; and the fourth from 
collision, of which there were twelve. 

* From the cause of fire, seventeen such disasters are known 
to have happened within the last ten years, and of many of 
these the particular cause was known, though of several it 
was not known. But, from their report, there was not one 
of those that were known, in which there was any consider- 
uble loss of property and life, which was not owing to the 
negligence in the owners or conductors. Mr. W. specified 
them successively, showing the truth of the statement. 

“ The inference that I draw from this is, that Legislation 
has yet much to do on this subject, and, from new and terri- 
ble disasters. Congress are bound to carry their er on 
this subject to the greatest extent, and prevent as far as 
sible the recurrence of the ineffably horrible incident to w 
I have alluded.” 
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The resolution was then temporarily laid on the table. 
The bill to make certain provisions in relation to navy 
pensions was taken up, and a resvlution offered by Mr. Pres- 
ton, culling upon the Secretary of the Navy for certain in- 
formation in relation to the number of such pensioners, was 
adopted. After which the Bill establishing a Board to ex- 
amine claims against the United States, was read a third 
time and passed, 

In the Houss, the day was consumed in a debate on the 
subject of the Public Printing. Mr. Graves of Ky. made a 
long speech on a resolution which he offered as an amend- 
ment to the proposition previously before the Huuse: autho- 
rising the Clerk to procure it done in the manner prescribed 
by the joint resolution of 1819, and on the lowest terms, pro- 
vided they shall not exceed those fixed by the aforesaid reso- 
An amendment was then offered by Mr. Garland of 
Lo. to the end that the printing be separated from the news- 
paper press. 

In the Sexatx, on Thursday, Mr. Grundy from the Spe- 
cial Committee having the reference of Mr. Benton's resolu- 
tion in opposition to the plan of assuming the debts of the 
Siates by the General Government, made a report concurring 
with them. An animated debate took place between Messrs. 
Nicholas, Grundy, Crittenden, Benton, Smith of Ia., South- 
ard, Brown, Preston, King and Webster. After which the 
report was recommitted to be modified by the committee ac- 
cording to their impressions after the debate. 

In the House, the resolution and amendment of the previ- 
ous day were taken up. Mr. Davis of Ia. moved that the 
whole matter be laid on the table that he might introduce a 
proposition of his own, and the question having been taken, 
there appeared 116 Yeas, and 108 Nays. He was about in 
troducing his resolution when it was objected to as out of or 
der. Mer. D. then called for the order of the day: that for 
the election of Printer. After an excited debate on points of 
order, attempts to introduce varivus resolutions, and motions 
to adjourn, the House proceeded at a late hour to vote, viva! 
voer, for Public Printer. Mr. Vanderpoel of N. Y. nomine-| 
ted Blair §& Rives, and Mr. Davies of Pa. Galce §- Seaton. 
Messrs. Vanderpoel, Smith of Me., Black of Ga., and Davies 
of Pa. were appointed tellers. The result was proclaimed 
as follows: 

Whole No. of votes, 207: Necessary to a choice, 104. 

Fur Blaie & Rives,...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces IO) 
* Gales & Seaton, ..cccescececcccccecccesseeeD? 
« T. W. White of Richmond, Va........6..00. 2 
* Jacoh Gideon, .coe-cocccvcccecccccscccsccce b 
“ §, Suambaugh, of Philadelphia,.........eee00 1 
o Dof Green, COCR E ROE RE EER eH eee ee 1—-97 | 

So Messrs. Blair & Rives were elected Printers to the | 
House for the 26th Congress by a majority over all oppori- | 
tion of 13. A resolution of Mr. Black, which was adopted, | 
prescribes that the prices paid them for printing, shall be de | 
termined by a Sclect Committee of the House. 

In the Sexars, on Friday, the Select Committee on Mr. 
Benton's resolutions made their second report, which was) 
somewhat modified from their previous one ; and after some. 


Jutron. 


debate, the sulbject was passed over informally. || District—they had very little intercourse with it—and as to) 


The subject of the assumption of State Debts came up, | 
and Mr. Wight spoke adversely to the plan. Among other 
things he said he was glad the Opposiuon Senators had ex- 
pressed their astonishment that a project for assumption had 
been brought forward. 


Mr. Webster rose instantly, and said he had avt expressed , 


® tonishment at such a project, for there was no such project. | 
Nubody had any such measure. His astonishment 


was, that the committee should think it necessary to make sv | sical strength and energy which the exercise of those powers 


elaborate, rhetarical, and flourishing a report, against propo- 
sitions which no one made, and opinions which no one cnter- 
tained, 

Mr, Wright resumed: and said, “ well then, if [am to 
understand the Senator from Massachusetts as in favor of as 
sumption, be it so.” 

This most disingenuous remark, gave infinite delight to 
several of the Administration Senators, who thought they had 
Mr. Webster and his friends on the hip. 

Mr. Webster rose again; and said with warmth, “the honor 
able Senator is to understand no such thing. Why are there 
obvious perversions made of what I say. I submit to the 
honorable Scnator, if his own character does not require the 
exercise of more fairness. I have never said a word in favor 


of assumption. I have only said that nobody was in favor of it; 


EE 


|| lowing language: 


GENERAL NEWS. 








tiens which pobody makes, it takes occasion to lecwure the 
States, to rebuke their policy, and to say many things great- 
ly prejudicial to their credit und their interest. 

The time of the House was principally occupied in an un- 
successful attempt to elect a Committee of five to superin- 
tend the charges for the Public Printing. But three were 
chosen when the House adjourned until Monday. 


IN SENATE. .....Monday, Feb. 3. 
Mr. Clay of Ky. presented a petition asking the establish- 
ment of a new Department of the public service: an Agri- 
cultural Department. He commended the motives of the pe” 
tioners and expressed a willingness to do all that could be 
done constitutionally in their favor; but he did not think it 
necessary to have u separate department of the Government 
to attain the object. 
The Report of the Committee, of which Mr. Grundy is 
Chairman, condemning the plan of the assumption of State 
debts by the General Government, next came up and was de- 
bated. 
Mr. Clay of Ala. addressed the Senate at some length in 
favor of the report against the assumptior of State Debts.— 
He went into a labored defence of Mr. Grundy, and contend- 
ed that there was a proposition before Congress, and there 
had been one for eight years, in relation to the assump- 
tion of State Debts. All were eager to have his authority. 
It was no more than that in April, 1832, a bill was passed for 
the distribution of the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
blic land; and since then, yes, every year since then, said 
Mr. C. the same proposal has been renewed. Mr. Clay cen- 
sured the Whig Senators for their opposition to Mr. Grun 
dy's Report upon State Right ground. 
Mr. Crittenden of Ky. was included in the number of those 
State Right worthies, and after Mr. Clay had concluded, he 
rose to respond. 
Mr. Crittenden objected to the classification which hed 
been inade by the Alabama Senator He was not a State 
Rights man, and never had been, as he had known that party 
If to belong to the old Republican School and to the old Re- 
blican Party that was, and the Whig Party that is, was to 
” a State Rights man, he had no objection to be considered 
asone. But he belonged not to the State Rights party of the 
present day. 
M:. Phelps of Vt., bas the floor to-morrow. 
' In the Hovusz, the voting for the appointment of the Se- 
lect Committee of five to regulate the prices of the Public’ 
Printing was finished. The following gentlemen were elect: | 
ed: Messrs. Black of Ga., Davia of Indiana, Prentiss of N. 
Y., Garland of La., and Evans of Me. The House then | 
proceeded to the election of a Chaplain, and adjourned after | 
one trial which: was unsuccessful. 
IN SENATE,...... Tuesday, Fed. 4. 
Me Tappan gave his views at some length in relation to! 
certain petitions sent him from Ohio, and declined to present | 
them. These petitions were from the abolitionists of Ohio, | 
raying for the abolition of slavery and the sluve trade in the 
istrict of Columbia, signed by both males and females. Mr. | 
Tappan went into an extended explanation of bis views upon | 
the subject. He held the right of petition sacred upon every | 
subject respecting which 1 is proper for people to petition. | 
If the people of Obio had any particular grievances to peti 
tion against, he would cheerfully present their petitions. But) 
in regard to slavery in the District of Columbia it was none of | 
ther concern. The people of Ohio lived remote from that! 


slavery they were not affected by it. He believed that Con-| 
gress had a constitutional right to abolish slavery in that Dis- 
trict. But it was not the business of Congress to interpose | 
except on petition from the people of the District themsecives. | 
Un the subject of female petiuons, Mr. Tappan held the fol-| 


“ As wo the female signers of these petitions, | have a werd 
toa eny. Nature eeems to have given to the male sex the ex- 
clusive powers of government, by giving to that sex the phy- 


ee 


| pers: Adopted. 
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Sp 
country she feels, and she need not fear but that ber sons 
will correct all the errors of government, as experience shall 
point them out. For myself, 1 cannot recognize the right of 
my fair countrywomen to meddle with public affairs. Whether 
slavery shall be abolished inthe District of Columbia, or not, 
belongs not to them to say; much less does it belong to the 
women of Ohio to agitate questions of public policy, which 
her own state government has often declared it wrong in 
her citizens to meddle with.” 

Mr. Preston said there was nothing before the Senate to 
excuse bis remarks, but he could not repress the feelings of 
pleasure and satisfaction with which he had listened to the 
eloquent and patriotic remarks of the Senator fron: Ohio.— 
Should the same sentiments be expressed from other sections 
of the country, the incendiary sprit of abolitionism would 
soon be trampled down and extinct. Stending in the politi- 
cal relations he did to the Senator, be could express his feel- 
ings more freely; and, for himself, and in bebalf of the sec- 
tion of the Union more particulerly interested in this matter, 
he tendered to the Senator his sincere and beartfelt thanks. 

A memorial was presented by Mr. Linn, asking for surveys 
to be made with reference to constructing a ship canal across 
the isthmus of Darien. 

Mr. Webster submitted his resolution in relation to the 

still greater security of steamboats, which was agreed to. It 
provides that the masters or owners shall be responsible as 
common carriers, and whenever any losses of freight or in- 
jury to passengers shall occur, they shall be held accountable, 
If any inspecter of boats shall give a false certificate, he shall 
be deemed guilty of high misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished with $500 fine and ninety day's im- 
prisonment, and in addition shall be liable to a civil action 
for damages for all accidents or losses that may ensue, 
The resolution of Mr. Preston desiring the President to 
state the reasons for the removal of Gov. Call, of Fa. was 
taken up, debated, amended by striking out that part which 
requests him ‘ to give his r ,’ and adopted 

The report of the Committee on assumption of State Debts 
next came up, and Mr. Phelps addressed the Senate in oppo- 
sition to the report and in vindication of the State of Ver- 
mont, which has no debt, from the charge that, by voting for 
the Land Bill, she bad virtually sanctioned a project for the 
assumption of the State debts. The subject was informally 
passed over at the request of Mr. Calhoun who has the floor 
to-morrow. 

In the House the Committee of five on the Public Print- 
ing submitted a resolution asking for a clerk to record their 
proceedings, and to have power to send for persons and pa- 

The House proceeded to the election of 
Chaplain, and on the fourth trial the Rev. Dr. Bates of Mase. 
was chosen by a vote 92 to 83 for Rev. Mr. Braxton. 

Mr. Thompson of S. C. from the Military Committee, in- 
troduced a bill providing for the raising 1600 men to serve 
aginst the Florida Indians: Referred to the Committce of 
lh 

Micnican Evection.—Complete. 








Governor. Lievt. Gov. 

Whig. Adm. Whig. Adm. 
Woodl' Farns. Gordon Fitzg'ld. 
Mearatccoccceccces Pabcceess BSS T5Sccccee 932 
Lenawee .coecccess 1694.00. 1640 1689...... 1637 
Hillsda’c.cccccccces G6ese000. 535 GBl...02. 544 
| Branch .ccccccscccs BB2eccees 575 382...... 475 
St. Juseph .....00.- SBl..e0+- 780 548...... 538 
Cass cccccccccccees SOBecccce 467 460...... 497 
Berrien ccccccccccee 462cccc0- 389 407 ..c00. 435 
Wane coce coes cece 1998 cece. 2021 Ql oceeee 1999 
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153..00-- 167 
482....-. 345 


Van Buren .... 00+ 
Se. Clair.ceccoccces 





calle into constant and active exertion. To the female a more | 
delicate physical organization is given; and she need not re 
pine that she has not the iron nerve of her protector, man ; 
he has the storms of life to encounter ; she has the calm and 
sunshine of domestic peace and quict to enjoy. Hers is the | 
domestic altar; there she ministers and commands, in asl the | 
plenitude of undisputed sway, the fountain of fove and bless- | 
adness to all around her; let her not seek madly to descend 

from this eminence, to mix with the strife of ambition or the | 
cares of government; the field of politics is not her apprepri- | 
ate arena; the powers of government are not within her 
cognizance, as they could not be within her knowledge, un- 
less she neglected higher and holier duties to acquire it.— 
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Bound by her associations, by her education and hebit«, os 
the American woman is, to the inetitutions and laws and man- 
ners of ber country, let ber evidence the soundness of her 





and I complain of the Re that under pretence of beatin, 
down cpialens ~~ : 


which nobody asserts, and resisting proposi- 








that same love of liberty and devotion to their 


principles, by guiding the young minds committed to her me-| 
ternal chargein 
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atest GPoreign News. 
FROM ENGLAND. 


Ten Days Later.—-The ship Patrick Henry arrived here 


—— 


| British had been obliged to leave Macao and take refuge on 
board the shipping. The English trade is entirely suspended. 


There is much irritation between the English and Chinese, 
| the former having fired into several junks, and having made 


on Ist inst. from Liverpool, with dates of that city to the 26th) an attack, under the command of Captain Elliot, on the forts 


of December, of London to the 25th, and of Paris to the 23d. 
The British Queen arrived in Englund on the 25th Dec., 


l and junks at Kow Loore, a few miles to the eastward of Hong 
|| Kong; it was reported several Chinese had been killed, 


having been out twenty-five days. She was delayed by strong | amongst which was a Mandarin of rank. Captain E'liott 


head winds, and experienced one severe storm, which lasted | 


narrowly escaped, having a ball through his hat. The Chi- 
nese claimed the victory. A very severe edict had been is- 


seven days. She will not leave England until the Ist of | sued by the High Commissioner, in consequence of the above 


March. The steam-ship President is nearly ready forlaunch- 


ing. She may be expected here on the 20th of April. 


Parliament was to have convened on the 26th of January, 
on account of the Queen’s marriage, which is fixed to take 


attack, and the notice of the intended blockade. 
| The American trade continued without molestation on the 
| part of the Chinese, and several vessels had availed them- 


|, selves of the protection of our flag to prosecute the opium 
i} 


place in February. It is believed, however, that Parliament | trade along the east coast of China. Two English ships the 


wil soon be dissolved after its first meeting. 


|| Yeuclus and Marmion loaded with Teas and bound to Eng- 


The new Ministry is formed in Portugal, under the Count | land, left at the same time with the Robert Fulton. 


de Bonfim. 


The French Embassy at London has been offered to M. 


Guizot. 

The Pope has caused to be issucd an Apostolic Letter pro- 
hil iting the slave trade, and forbidding the clergy or laity to 
teach publicly or privately that this traffic is lawful. 

General discontent prevails in Greece. The opposition 
asks King Otho to give as good a charter as the Sultan has 
granted his subjects. A Bank is about to be established at 
Athens. 

There is nothing new regarding Turkey, excepting that a 
special Minister is about to to be sent from St. Petersburg 
to London, to cunsult with the British Ministry upon the sub- 
ject of the ‘ affairs of the East.’ 

The overflow of the Nile was so complete, that the grain 
crop in Egypt will be immense, and commerce revive ly the 
free export allowed to the crop stored. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has granted authority to two Mnglish- 
men to establish a line of steamboats on the Nile. 

Lord Ponsonby, it is rumored, wiil be recalled from Tur- 
key, and his place supplied by Lord Durbam. Lor! Nor- 


manby is to succeed Lord Auckland as Governor General of 


India. 
The Money Market has not improved. Cotton is down 4 
@ 4 cent per pound. Large failures have taken place in the 


woollen districts. Consols were at 914 @ 92 on the 25th at | 


London ; Three Per Cents, reduced, 903 ; Exchequer Bills, 
6s. @ 4s. discount. Money is very plenty on the Continent. 

The Freneh Chambers met on the 3d; earlier than usual, 
on account of the Algiers troubles. The army of Abdel 
Kader had been defeated in two engagements by the French 
forces. The succors despatched to that place were just he- 
ginning to arrive. 

Warlike preparation are making by Russia against Turkey. 

The elections in Spain are favorable to the Exaltados or 
Democrats. Military operations have been suspended for the 
winter. 

Colonel Hodges succeeds Col. Campbell as British Consul 
General for Egypt. 

Lord Palmerston, who is fifty-six, bas married the Countess 
Cowper, sister to the Premier; the lady is three years 
younger than her husband. 

It seems to be confirmed that O’Connell will not stand for 
Parliament after this sitting. 

James Smith is dead. He and his brother Horace wrote 
the noted ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 

The Thames Tunnel is nearly finished. 

The news of another great battle in India is announced at 
Kernaul, Hindostan, where the British made extensive havoc 
among the natives, aad obtained large quantities of treasure, 
amounting to a million sterling. A letter states that there 
were 600 brass guns taken, and military stores sufficient to 
supply 100,000 men for two years. Also 500 complete suits 
of chain armor, and Damascus swords worth $50 each. The 
Rajah had a pair of pistols, every part of which, except the 
springs, was of solid gold, with pure agates as substitutes 
for flints. 





From Cursa.—The Robert Fulton arrived here last Sun- 


day from Canton, brings dates to the 24th of Sept. being 45 


days later than previously received. A blockade of that port | of come dificuhy. . 


had been ceclared by the Commander of the British vessela— 
to be enforced after sixty days. But on the protestation of | 


the American merchants, it was immediately revoked. The 


| Urren Casapna.—The returns made tothe Provincial Par | 





From Souta Amenica.—Letters from Montevideo dated 
| 19th ult. state that another unsuccessful attempt to overthrow | 
|, Rosas had beca made in Dolores, about fifty leagues South | 
“of Buenos Ayres. The French Admiral has withdrawn his! 
, blockade from the coast of Patagonia, to the Southward of | 
|| Cape San Antonio. The contending parties in the Oriental | 
, Republic had not yet come to action. 

The Ship Lausanne which left this port on the 9th of No- 
_vember, having on board the Methodist Missionary Expedi- | 
| tion for the Oregon Territory, touched at Rio Janerio on the } 
| 9th of December. Rev. Mr. Divble and wife for the Sand- | 
wich Islands, are passengers in the Lausanne. 
| From Texas.—An arrival at New-Orleans furnishes with | 
|news to the 19th ult. A bill for chartering a Real Estate | 





, Bank had been introduced into Congress and will probably 
‘pass. A light house is to be established on the east end of 

|! Galveston Island. 

| In relation to the capture of Matamoras by the Mexican 
Federalists combined with certain Americans under Ross, 


there seems to be some conflicting statements. Onc account | 


states the fact, another contradicts it, until we hardly know || 


Parents Bsware.—A little daughter of Capt. Thompson of 

this city, at tea-time, on Sunday evening Inst, walked to the 
table and seized hold of a vessel containing boiling water, 
and pulled it off. It struck on the infant's breast, and emp- 
tied its contents on her breast, neck and arms, scalding her 
in a most awful manner. The little sufferer was lingering 
on Wednesday afternoon in great agony, but with no prospect 
of surviving. We sincerely trust that parents will take warn- 
ing from this distressing accident, and suffer their children 
to approach neither fire nor water, by any means. 





Oil for Lamps.— Experiments have been tried with a new- 
ly invented lamp called “ Parker's hot oil lamp,” which de 
monstate that by usiog sperm oil, the cost of illumination is 
fifty per cent cheaper than by any others means. It produces 
an economy of light nearly twelve times greater than German 
wax candles, seven times greater than mould candles, and 
fourtecn times greater than spermaceti. 





CF The Hon. Levi Beardsley has been elected President 
of tue Commercial Bank of Oswego, in the place of L. Jones 
Esq., and J. B. Plumb, Cashier. 


OF It is stated in the Albany papers that Judge Savage 
has resigned the office of Clerk of the Supreme Court at 
Utica, and that Hiram Denio, Esq. has been appointed to 
take his place. 


CF The First Presbyterian Church at Auburn bas recov 
ered $7,666 of the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad Co. for 
damages made by their road in passing over a corner of land 
ngbeloirg to the Church ore 

Wholesale Burning.—It is stated, that in the year 1839 
property was destroyed in this city to the emount of $4.029,- 
500, of which $3,488,744 was in goods. and $54,756 in 
buildings. The loes during the month of January, 1840, 
from the same cause, is not less than $1,500,000. So we go, 











New Exoriasp Newsrarers.—It appears from a pretty 





carefully collected tabie in the Boston Almanac, (though, by the 
way, we see some crrors in the list of our city papers) that the 
number of newspapers in Maine, inclading semi-weeklies, &c. 


which to believe. The last rumor is through “ two gentle- i is 43; in New-Hampshire, 25; Connecticét, 30; Rhode Isl- 
men direct from Rio Grande,” who state that Matamcras had | «nd, 15; Massachusetts, 109; Vermont, 26; total, 248 in 


| fallen into the hands of the Fedcralists, after an action of |! - , 
| amuse themselves by comparing these returns with their re- 


three days, in which a great many were killed on both sides, | 
among whom were sixty Americans. This may be perfeetly 
true ; but we fear it will be denied by the next intelligence. | 


of the army, had been stopped by legal means. The laws of | 
Texas against duel are very rigid. The Navy bas been laid 


| epapeenED 
| Perv asp Botivia.—Preparations for renewing the war 


‘are making between these two Governments, in consequence 
_ of the latter having refused to perform the following insolent 
| demands of the former: 1. That Bolivia pay to Peru $6,000,- | 
,000, on accouat of the war with Chili; 2. That the boun- 

dary line between the two countries be defined so as to de-| 
| prive Bolivia of a large extent of territory; 3. That certain 
| flags captured at two battles be returned to Peru with all the | 
| honors of war; 4. That the port of Cobija be closed and the | 
| commerce be carried on through the Peruvian port of Arica, | 
‘| by which Bolivia would lose a considerable share of revenue ; | 
Is. That Bolivia send to Peru one soldier for every Peruvian ! 
‘killed in the two battles above refered to. 





' liament state that the expenses attending the trial of the pris-| 
‘oners taken at Prescott were $9,200. A bill appropriating | 
$160,000 for the liquidation of these and other expenses, | 
|has passed the Assembly. On the 29th ult. 0 party of four | 
privates and a Sergeant, belonging tv the U. $. Army, crossed 
lover from Fort Gratiot to Point Eiward io pursuit of a de- 
serter. They found him and were about re‘urning with him | 
in custody, when they were all arrested by the guard sta- } 


_Uoned there and sent off to head quarters. The officer com- | 


} 





|up in ordinary and twelve officers har resigned. i 


|| cussion was out of place, i 





| manding at Fort Gratiot sent to demand their release, but 
before the messenger arrived, they were alrendy en their 
march. If this story be true, it will probebly be a subject 


Bursos Arres.—Admiral Dupotet had arrived at Bue- 
nos Ayres on his way to the seat of war, accompanied by a 
numerous force, for the purpose of urging to an issue the dif- 
ficulties between France and that Province. 





New-England. Those who are curious in such matters may 


*pective populations of the States. Massachusetts would be 
found greatly ahead in such a calculation, having over double 


| the number of papers thet New-Hampslire and Vermont 


| ° . e =1 1} 
| A projected duel between Captains Skerrett and Lawrence eamgeh New-Hempehire list be added, as it should be, Hill's 


have together. The two Inst are just equal to each other, if 


‘* Monthly Visiter.” In Boston much the largest proportion 
of papers to the population is found, as might be expected— 
being 46 (at least) to 80,000 inhabitants, or one to every 1739. 

Boston Transerij:t. 
eee — =D 

Postscript te the Quarte Edition. 

Saturday Morning, Feb.8. 

IN SENATE... --- Wednesday, Feb. 5. 
Mr. Calhoun took the floor on the subject of assumption 
of State Debts, and spoke more than an hour in opposition 
to the project. His main object was tocondense the Distri- 
bution policy, and to show that the Tariff of 1823 was the 
cause of all the accumulated evils which have since disorder- 


ed the finances of the country. He contended that a distri- 





| bution would be assumption. 


He was followed by Mr. Preston, who thought that a dis- 
h 98 no proposition of the 
kind had been made—and moved to lay Mr. Grundy's report 
and resolutions on the table. The motion was negatived by 
16 to 29. 

The question was then taken on printing the report and 
carried: Yeas 36; Nays 8. Jt was then made the special 
order for Monday next. . 

In the House, o great number of memorials and petitions 
were presented. On the requisition of Mr. Randolph of N. 
J. the Speaker announced that he had received certain reso 
lutions from the General Assembly of that State, in relation 
to the course of the House touching the contested seats, and 
declined to present them because they were addressed to 
him, not as Speaker, but asa Member of the House. A 
discussion on the Speaker's course occupied the remainder of 
the day. 








Massacnusxtts.—The Atlas of Thursday morning an- 
nounces that the bill for the repeal of the License Law of 
1358 has passed both Houses of the Legislature. 
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bered among the class of croakers must not prevent Us from 
calling the attention of our readers to some of the signs of 
the times, which we think are sufficient to inspire every one 
with some slight degree of anxiety as to the continuance of 
the existing peaceful relations between this country and Eng- 
land. The late correspondence between Mr. Forsyth and 
Mr. Fox, the British Minister at Washington, may by itself 
be considered as carrying no very serious import with it. Mr. 
Fox explains the erection of barracks by the British, which, 
he says, was done from apprehension that Gov. Fairfield and 
the State of Maine were about to renew the invasion of the 
territory. Mr. Forsythconsiders the erection of the barracks 
requires further explanations and pacific assurances. But 
viewed in connection with other facts, the progress of this 
correspondence must awaken the most serious concern. The 
Buffalo Republican states positively, that the British have 


commenced the building of two steam frigates at Chippewa, | pared 


below that city, under the superintendance of an agent from | 
England. We learn, also, from the Detroit papers, that | 
barracks nearly opposite that city are nearly completed for 
the accommodation of two thousand men; with block houses, 
stockades and batteries, sufficient to batter down the city 
whenever Her Majesty's officers may think proper. These 
warlike preparations on one part of our frontier may indeed 
be accounted for by the past difficulties in Canada, just as 
similar martial manifestion in another would seem to grow 
naturally out of the condition of the disputed territory in 
Maine. But these are not all the signs of the times. There 
are two others far more important, viz. a recent visit of some 
of our Northwest Indians to the Bristish post of Malden, and 
some pretty decided indications of a rapid change of public | 
feeling in Eng'and toward this country. 

The Winnebagos, Sacs and Foxes, and other Northwestern 
tribes within our territory, and dwelling immediately upon 
our settled borders, have always, till within the last three or 
four years, been kept in the pay of the British Government. 
They did good service to tae Crown in the war of 1312, and | 
England has ever been so loath to let go her hold upon their | 
affections, that it is only of recent years that the remon- | 
strances of our Government have succeeded in putting an end 
to the British system of making them annual presents 
through the deputies of the tnbes convened at Maiden, The 
last payment, if we remember aright, was made during Mrs. 
Jameson's visit to the Upper Province. She witnessed and | 
described the array of stipendiary chiefs as they last presented | 
themselves. Now, the renewal of this singular alliance at | 
such a season is, to say the least of it, portentous; an al- | 
liance wholly unprecedented in its character in the history of 
nations—for what nation ever willingly permitted a foreign 
potentate to subsidize a warlike tribe living within its own | 
territories ?—an alliance which one would think could never | 





be renewed in times of peace, when it was once broken up. | 
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Yet such was precisely the conduct of England when our last | 


conflict with her was impending, and indeed the activity and | 
extent to which she tampered with the Indians upon our fron- | 
tiers had almost precipitated that war jong before hostilities | 
‘were finally brought about by other causes. 


These, however, it may be said, are only acts of precaution | 
becoming that wise power, whose policy, if nut overeaching, 
is certainly far-reaching. She would only entrench herself 
in @ position so strong that we can hope nothing from her | 
weakness that would not be conceded by her justice. Besides, 
it will be argued—it 1s every day so argued—we live at a | 
period too civilized—we are too closely bound together by 
the ties of commerce, of good feeling, of mutual interest. to | 
commence cutting each other's throats, after the old fisbion | 
of settling national difficulties. And this brings us to our | 
second point of significance, which is, to ask whether the | 
state of public feeling in England toward this country has not 
already undergone a very decided change—whether the views | 
of her own interest are not rapidly altering? The accursed | 
slave question, so much agitated there, has its influence upon | 
public feeling, jnstly exacerbated by the buccancering inva- | 
sion of the Canadas. The diminished value of our custom to 
her workshops and her money-shops has its weight with per- 
sonal interest. Ina word, would not a war with us be now 
far less unpopular in England than it would have been some 
two or three since? And might not Ministers think it ex- 


| 


| but that the necessary measures may be taken for abolishing 
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ot by sucha warty hod vent for that yesty sy iit of the 


English people which now struggles fur an outlet in * Char- 
tism’? These speculations and surmises may seem perfectly 
idle, and most earnestly do we trust that they are so. But 
it may be that our people are reposing too securely upon a 
presumed state of public opinion in England as a final guar 
anty against the outbreak of hostilities, whatever complexion 
the Maine question may assume. A distinguished American 
now in London, and one whose talents and years and ma- 
tured experience in affairs—one who-e kindly and well-attem 
pered nature makes him the last man in the world to see of- 
fence where offence is not—a man whom no officious zeal 
would prompt to thrust himself forward in defence of his 
country, unless the occasion fully exacted his eloquent aid— 
closes an ap eal to the English public with the following 
grave and striking passages : 


It is not without extreme reluctance, that I have pre- 
these observations ; it is not without a feeling as of per- 
sonal degradation that I submit to defend my country against 
the imputations to which I have referred. I: is now about 
two years—about the time of the arrival in London of the 
agent of the Bank of the United States—that a systematic at- 
tack on American credit and on the American character was 
begun in this city. Who are the real authors of this attack, 
and what are their motives, 1 omit to inquire. What are the 
private interests affected by the introduction of American secu- 
rities, that seek their own protection in the destruction of their 
rivals, I know not, nor care to know ; but against the means 
employed, I earnestly and solemnly protest. During the 
period I have named, a torrent of coarse vituperation, of viru- 
lent abuse, imputing acts and motives the most vile and dis- 
honorable, has been poured from the columns of the Times 
and other journals on the American States and the American 
people. For a long time [hoped and believed that calumnies 
so wicked and dangerous, so prejudicial lo the interests of 
both countrics and threatening totheir peace, would be indig- 
nanlly rebuked and repelled, at least by a purtion of the Eng- 
lish press and the English public; but such has not been 
the case; and if general silence is to be deemed a proof of 
general acquiescence, the accusations agains! us are belicved 
to betrue. Under these circumstances it becomes Americans 
in future to remain silent; it is not fitting that we should ap- 
pear as criminals at your bar, to plead our innocence. I know 
that our silence has been censured; but what is it that we are 
required to say? That we are not quite as dishonest and 
fraudulent, as lawless and unjust; not quite the cheats, and 
swindlers, and levellers, and anarchists, and infidels, that your 
press has chosen to represent us; that we are not quite sunk 
to the level of the savages that surround us; that we retain 
some few of the elements, some faint traces of the civilization 
that you bequeathed us, and, in suber truth, have not cast off 
all regard for decency, and law, and order, and religion. No! 
no! no! 

If the English nation can believe that the le of the 
United States are so corrupt and demoralized, so destitute of 
public and private faith that no reliance can be placed on any 
engagements they may form, it is well that we sheuld know 
that such are the sentiments with which you regard us ; not 
that we may seek, by humble apologies and whining remon- 
strance, to soften your prejudices and propitiate your favor, 


for ever the intercourse that, whilst it continues, must con- 
tinue to subject us, as a nation and as individuals, to contume- 
ly, insult, and dishonor. 


The true feelings of the American people—I speak of the 
past; I cannot answer forthe present—towards England, and 
all that England holds venerable and dear, have in this coun- 
try been little understood. I speak from a thorough and inti- 
mate knowledge when I say that, on this subject, the repre- 
sentations of your travellers are in an especial degree untrust- 
worthy and fallacious. The American peuple, as a nation, is 
English; as in language, so in character, babuts, feelings, and 
even prejudices. They are proud of their Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent; proud of the mother-country from which they boast 
to derive their language and literature, their laws and their 
religion. From our very infancy, the earliest dawn of reason 
and knowledge, our affections, by the operation of a thousand 
causes acting on every faculty of our minds, and every feeling 
of our hearts,—our purest and noblest affections are drawn as 
by a magnetic force towards our glorious fatherland, and were 
they not checked as they seek their natural bome, and re- 
pulsed, and scorned, they would bind us to England with 
chains stronger than adamant. No manifestations of a singu- 
lar esteem are necessary; nothing more than a decent civility, 
nothing more than a tolerable show of candor, an ordinary 
measure of common justice, is required to make us your truest 
friends in peace, your firmest allies in war. But if you will 
it to be otherwise; if you desire to trample on our affections 
and sympathies, and extinguish our reverence and love ; if you 
would compel us to forget our common origin ; would crase 
from our minds the recollections of the past, and deny us any 
share or interest in the deeds, the men, the books, the learning, 








[pewerfus  atiments that attract ua towards you—that, met 
and answered, would cement au indissoluble friendship, would 
make us one nation, in heart, and mind, and purpose, so that 
the ocean that separates should raise itself in vain to divide 
usj—if, in place of these sentiments, it is your will to cherish 
in your own bosoms, and to plant in ours, an enmity and 
hatred intense, enduring, unquenchable, it is in your power to 
accomplish the object. It is this object that the press of 
England—speaking generally, 1 speak the truth—is now la- 
boring to eflect, and—unless its effurts sball be arrested by a 
timely and decisive expression of public opinion—wall effect 

The pamphlet which contains this eloquent appeal is un- 
derstood to be from the pen of Mr. Johu Duer, of this city, 
now in London. 


—_—_— 

The Lezington.—A public meeting has been held in Bos- 
ton to take into consideration the plan of making a thorough 
and complete investigation of the circumstances attending the 
loss of the Lexington. A Committee was appointed to effect 
this, and report through the public press. 

The following gentlemen com the above commitiec: 
Wm. Sturgis, Geo. Bancroft, Saml. A. Eliott, Geo. Darracott, 
Benj. Rich, Thos. B. Curtis, Thos. Lamb, Ozias Goodwin, 
Wm. Appleton, Chas. C. Greene, Thos. C. Amory, Robert 
G. Shaw, Char. 4. Loring, John Mills. 


(F The President of the United States has Officially re. 
cognized George Westfeldt as Vice Consul of Sweden and 
Norway for the port of Mobile. 





The Mail Difficulty.—It is stated that no arrangement 
has yet been effected in relation to the Mail Transportation 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia: the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Railroad Company wo confer with the Depart- 
ment having returned without success. The Mail will there- 
fore be continued on the present route. 





“ Them Bloodhounds.”~—A memorial ia in circulation in 
Philade!phia for signatures, praying for Congressional inter- 
ference in abating the nuisance caused by the introduction of 
the brave army of dogs to wage a bloody and exte: minating 
strife against the Seminoles. The petition stigmatizes the 
measure as “adcep and lasting disgrace on the national 
character.” 


lerful Invention.—A machine has been devised by some 
ingenious denizen of Yankee land which gives a self-produ- 








|| cing alarm in cases of fire. The principle is founded on the 


expansive power of metals. 
for it. 

IF Shearer, the kidnapper of the buy Francis in Massa- 
chusetts, and who transported him to Virginia, with the in- 
tention of selling him as a slave, has been sentenced by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts to two days solitary im- 
prisonment, and confinement to hard labor in the States 
Prison, for the term of seven years. 


A patent has been teken out 


The Amistad.—Notwithstanding the contradiction recent- 
| ly circulated, the New-Haven Palladium reaseerts that an 
| appeal has been taken trom Judge Judson’s decision by the 
Spanish Minister, in the case of Amistad. These conflicting 
statements were caused by the assertion that ail the parties 
concerned had excepted to the decision, whereas only one had. 
Last news of John Smith.—He and another individual 
named Charles Wood were found guilty at Harrisburg, a 
week since, of robbing the trunk of a canal passenger. 





Fire.—On Monday evening a fire broke out in the building 
on Gold-sireet, between Beekman and Ann, occupied by Mr. 
William Sharpe asa cabinet warebouse. The whole was 
destroyed. There was property to the amount of over $50,- 
000 on the premises, $10,000 of which was rescued from the 
fl The i amounted to $6,000. The next 
morning the walls of the building fell, with a tremendous 
crash, in one heap of ruins, burying underneath them four or 
five persons. 

There is reason to suppose the above is the work of an in- 
cendiary, as the fire was discovered ix a part of the premises 
where no fire had been kept. 

Post Office Arrangements.—During the week ending 25th 
January, new offices were established at East Glenville, 
Schenectady Co., and East Rodman, Jefferson Co. The 
following Postmasters were appointed for offices in this State 
daring the hh : Barzilla Budlong, Cassville, Oneida 
Co.; Franklin Kinney, Cityville, Richmond Co.; Ed- 
word Cornwall, Gainesville, Co.; Bracey Tobey, 








the principles, that we have fondly valued as our common in- 
heritance and cormmon glory; if, in place of the natural and 
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Report of the Bank Commissioners.—In zhe Annual Re- 

rt of the Bank Conmissioncrs of this State, we find the 
ollowing comparative statement of all the old Banks in this 
State, not including any of the new. Of the old Banks there 
are ninety-six in number. 


RKSOURCES. 

fet of Jan. 1839. let of Jan. 1846. 
Loans and discounts.... ..-. .$68,300,486 $52,788,206 
Real estate..cccscsessesees+ 2,557,655 2,398,695 
Stocks eee bee eee eee sees reser 911,623 3,653,170 
Bank fund. ccoccccccccccess 740,217 820,438 
Spocie..cccccececcccocccces 6,602,708 5,864,434 
Notes of other cooeceee 9,007,137 4,401,400 
Cash items...c.eseecesscees 2,838,674 2,310,161 
Due from Banks, &c.,-..++++ 14,309 483 6,543,125 











$100,168,003 $79,318,629 |Pcha 
LIABILITIES. 

Circulation.. Pere eeeereeeee - $19,373,149 $10,629,514 
Loans. ccccccccces coceccces 492,111 326,610 
Due Canal Fund. ccoccccccce 3,291,713 3,100,138 
Due depositors. eeeeeeeeeees 18'370,044 16,051,391 
Due dividends.... eeee eee 527 ,996 421,644 
Due Banks, &c... eeeeeeeee 15,344,098 7,055,584 
$57 .399,111 $37,585,081 
Capital and profits eeeeeereee 42,768,892 41,733,548 
$100,168,003 $79,318,629 


The loans of the Banks have decreased since January 1, 
1239, $15,512,000, and this hes beea since October, when 
the process of contraction began. The contraction by the 
Country Bank is $6,465,000, and by the City Banks about 
$2,000,000. 

A reduction of so large a sum as twenty millions of the 
livbilities of the Banks, within so short a period as about 
ninety days, is unprecedented, and coul! not have been pro- 
ym without a severe effort. Their available means at this 
time are c ly lly low, but their liabilities to 
the public never were so small. It will be observed that the 
amount of specie and bank notes on hand equals, by about 
half a million, their entire circulation. Their intercourse 





with each other has been contracted, in consequence of |} Com.; Stephen T. Covell, notary public; George Kingsbury, | 


the derangement of collections at home, by the cau-es before 
mentioned, and abroad by the suspension in other States.— 
The Bank balances now are reduced to about six millions on 
one side, and seven on the other, which ordinarily range from 
fifteen to twenty millions. 

The following is the statement of the twenty-two New- 
York City Banks: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts........eeeesseeeee sees $26,900,173 








Real estate.ccocecccccecoce sce: cece cocces: 1,514,778 
Stocks CORR REO EEE HERE HEE EEE EEE EEEES 3,360,336 | 
Over Te PPPS Tee ere 82,669 | 
Expenses and ORBLE cee cece reeeee 194,485 
: Bad f pte se a I 443,415 
Specie POPPER Ree eee ee ee ee EEE TEES EEE® 4,496,137 
Notes of other Betks.cccoccccccccccesccoces 3,231,103 
Cheeks and cash items.......secceceeeessees 1,953.596 
Due from Banks and Corporations......+-++++ 3,130,336 
Other INVOSLIMONES . 004 cece secs ccccecsecese® 43,544 
LIABILITIES. $25,377,622 


Capital CRORE EERE HR RE ERE HEE Eee «eee $20,161,200 
Circulation SOOO RRR RE EHH ORT HEHE Eee 


Loans OM LUMO. ccccececctecevesececsseesess 225,619 





Due to Canal Pumbcoccceccocece seeeeerreeee 1,511,914 
Profits... ses. Oe Pee eee ee Tee ee 2,457 ,338 
Deposits on debts..cccccccccccccccccccecece 20,959 
Dividends unpaid... ee ee ee eeeeeeeeee 293,229 


itt coccce SPSS EH Eee ee ee ee ee EE ee ETE Ee 12,455,801 


Due other Banks and Corporations.. eereeeeee 4,223,845 
(N.Y. Express. $45,379,632 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Franklin Clinton and James K. Bowie to be Lieutenants 
in the Navy. 

Custom House Orricens.—Collectors—Nicholas Willis, 
district of Oxford, Md. William F. Haile, for the district 
of Champlain, at Plattsburgh, New York. Dennis Prieur, for 
the district of Mississippi. Thomas A. S. Donephain, for 
the district and portof Ketches, Miss.. George D. Hale, for 
the district of Gloucester, Mass. James R. Pringle, Charles- 
ton, S. C. from the 29th January, 1840. 

Sureveyore—James R. Thompson, for the port of Town 
Creek, Md. Alexander K. Philips, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Ely Moore, New-York. Willliam Williams, Enst River, Va 
Joseph Litton, Nashville, Tenn. Nathaniel P. Porter, Louis 
ville, Ky. Aaron Hart, Pittsburgh, Pa. Jefferson L. Sang- 

hee: 








ston, ling, Va. 
ee J. F. Allen, Boston, Mass. Edward 
A. Raymond, ‘on, Mass. 


Lanp Orricers.—Registere—Marvellous Eastham, at 
Springfield, Ul. Benjamin R. Petrikin, at Du Buque, lowe. 
George R. Girault, at Choechuma, Mi. 

Receivere—Woods Mabury, at Jeffersonville, Ia. Edwin 
McNamo, at Helena, Ark. A. S. Lewis, at New Orleans, 
La. Jonathan Kearsley, at Detroit,Mich. George W. Cole, 
at St. Augustine, Fa. 


4,028,737 | 


_ —— 


Fortifications on the Frontier —A letter trom Queens 
town, published in Mackenzie's Gazette, states that our Gov 
ernment is building a new fort at Youngstown—that the Brit 
ish Government is building a garrison and fortress on the 
site of the old French fort near Toronto, on the Lake shore, 
at an expense of $120,000; and that Burlington Heights, at 
the head of Lake Ontariv, are to be strongly forfeited in the 
spring. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 
New-York.—Abraham Bokee and Alexander Latham, 
measurers of grain; John Inman, com. of deeds; Nathan- 
iel [. Eldredge, notary public; John A. Sidell, master in 


neery. 

Ulster.—James N. Mitchell, surrogate ; Samuel W. Pierce, 
master and examiner; John L. Ferris, master, and John L. 
Lyon and Marius Schoonmaker, examiners in chancery ; 
the latter also Supreme Court Com. 

Clinton —Eleazer Miller, surrogate ; Gordon Y. Thomas 
and Esek Angel, coms. of loans; Peter Keese and Samuel 
Chatterton, coms. for loaning moneys of the U. S.; John 
Warford, S.C. Com; George A. Standish, master and ex- 
aminer in chancery; Rufus A. Gilman, inspector of lumber ; 
Amasa C. Moore, notary public; Joseph rkee, inspector 
of beef and pork ; Congdon Douglass, of sole leather. 

Easez.—Orlando Kellogg, surrogate; Charles F. Tabor, 
master in chancery; Thomas A. Tomlinson, 8. C. Com ; 
| Aaron B. Mack, com. for loaning moueys of the U. S.; Hi- 
| tam Everest, inspector of beef and pork, and Chester Ste- 
| vens, of lumber. 


Herkimer.—Arunah C. H. Smith, first judge, and Ira Coe, 


E. Van 
ward P. Seymour 
Matthew Myers and James Macauley, masters, and Matthew | 
Myers, examinerinchancery ; Elisha S. Capron, S.C. Com. ; | 
Martin Bettinger and Lawrence L. Merry, notaries public. 

Chemung.—James Dunn, surrogate ; Aaron Conkle, 8. C. 


com. for loaning moneys of the U. S. 

Allegany.—Jubn G. Collins, surrogate. 

Tioga.—Nathaniel W. Davis, surrogate; Samuel Bara- 
gerand Charles H. Barstow, coms. for loaning moneys of | 
the U. S.; Daniel More, com. of loans; James Wright, S. 
HC. Com. ; Ezra Sweet and William Piatt, masters and ex-| 
aminers in cha ° 
“” Orleans.—Henry Angevine, first judge of the county 
|| Courts ; Dan H. Cole, surrogate; Jeremiah Freeman and 
|| Daniel Sturgess, coms. for loaning moneys of the U. S. 
|| Ontario.—Alexander Jeffrey, notery public. Francis 
Dwight, master in chancery. rziltai Slosson 8. C. com 
missioner. Edward P. Rees and Samuel B. Keendis, notar- 
ies public. 

Westchester.—Philip Clapp, of Cortland, com. for loan- 
jing moneys of the U. S. 

Dutchess.—F rederick W. Davis, notary public. 

Sullivan.—William B. Wright, Supreme Court Com. 

Albany.—David E. Gregory and David Lockwood, jr., 
coms. fur loaning moneys of the U. S.; Sellick Whitney, 
Harbor Master; Harman G. Wynkoop, inspector of domes- 
|| tie distilled spirits, and Joseph S. Clark, of pot and pearl 











ashes; Levinus J. Lansing, judge of the county courts; 
James P. Gould, David Goodrich, Samuel S. Cullings, David 

|| Mink, Simeon Thayer and Minor King, inspectors of lum- 
|| ber; Henry Wright, measurer of stone; Isaac B. Van Aer- 
\/nam and Abraham Covert, inapectors of sole leather; Philo 
|| Booth and Philip Fredenrich, of beef and pork. 
i St. Lawrence.—Jobn D. Judson, notary public. 
| Washington.—Edwin Andrews and Andrew Thompson, 
notaries public. 

Warren.—Ira A. Paddock, master in chancery and S. C. 
Com. 

Oncida.—George P. Tyler, notary public. 

Oswego.—Philo Stevens, nutary public; Charles J, Hul- 
bert, S C. Com. 

Catloraugus.—Andrew Meach, master and examiner in| 


| judge of the county courte; Aaron Petrie and Cornelius T. | 
Horne, coms. for loaning moneys of the U.S.; Ed- | 
Jeremiah Drake, coms. of loans; | 








|chancery; (Chester Howe and Joseph E. Weeden, S. C.! 
Coms. 

Broome.—Mason Whiting, S.C. Com. ; Peter Robinson, | 
master, and Jacob Morris, examiner in chancery; Samuel | 
Brown, notary public. 


loans; Eli Tarbell and Edmund G. Per Lee, Coms. for loan-| 
ing moncys of the U. S. 

Steuben.—Otis Thatcher, Lazarus Hammond and Sytves- 
ter Smith, judges of the county courts; Charles Adams and 
Ten Eyek Gansevoort, coms, for loaning moneys of the U. 
S.; David Rumsey, jr., surrogate; David McMaster and 
Thomas A. Juohneon, S. C. Coms. 

Onondaga.—Isaac T. Minard, of Lysander, surrogate. 

Seneca.—Charles L, Hoskins, com. for loaning moneys of 
the U. S. 

Chautauque.—Cha Smiih, notary public; John M. 
Keep, master, and John G. Hinckley, examiner in chancery. 

Erie.—Goorge R. Babcock, of Buffalo, S. C. Com. 





Chenango —Russell Case and Luman McNeil, coms. of | 


\ 


— — = = 


Erie.—Joshua C. Brainard, inspector of flour and meal. 
Richmond.— Roderick N. Morrison, commissioner to per- 
form certain duties of a judge of the supreme court. Henry 
B. Metcalf, first judge, and Daniel D. Clawson and Nicholas 
Crocheron, judges of the county courts. Henry B. Metcalf, 
master in chancery. Wilham 8S. Emerson, John B. Simson, 
William S. Root, and Ogden Edwards, Notaries Public. 
John Britton and Abraham C. Blake, special wardens of the 
port of New-York, to reside at the quarantine ground. Dan- 
iel L. Clawson and Nicholas Crocheron, commissioners for 
loaning moneys of the U.S. Charles H. Stebbins, weigher 
at the qnarantine gronnd. James Holmes, inspector of 
lumber 

Suffolk,—George Miller, to be surrogate. Daniel G. Gil- 
let, judge of the county courts. William P. Buffett, master 
in chancery. William Thatford, inspector of lumber. Eb- 
enezer W. Case and Josiah Powers, commisssioners for loan- 
ing money of the U.S. Henry T. Deering, notary public. 

Orange.—Joseph R. Andrews and Ste W. Fallerton, 
judges ot the county courts. Samuel J. Farnharm and Jas. 
C. Reeve, commissioners for loaning moneys of the U. S. 
Isaac K. Van Duzer, Supreme Court commissioner. Eben- 
ezer C. Sutherland, examiner in ° 

Ulster.—James S. Evans, Notary Public. 

Rensselaer.—Cornelius L. Tracy, surrugate. Thomas 
Clowes, canal appraiser. Elijah J. Collins, inspector of beef 
and pork. 

Schenectady.—Richard McMichael, justice of the peace: 
Hooper C. Von Vorst and James Gilbert commissioners of 
deeds. 


0 Our valued contributor has certainly a call upon us to give place 
to the following, though our proof-reader insists that the blame im- 
plied inust not rest wholly with him; for, while his beiag unused to 
the hand-writing of our correspondent will account for some over- 
sights, the real blunders in the printing of the article must be attri- 
buted to the fact that the iagenious map, in good sober faith, set them 
down for * Coleridgeisms.’ 

To the Editor of The New-Yorker : 

Your proof-reader, in league with the ‘devil,’ has introduced sun- 
dry errors into my Review of Gillman’s Life of Coleridge, which I am 
unwilling to father. Besides a ber of blunad attributable to 
my own haste, there occur the following ty hical mistakes, 
which I will be obliged to you for correcting :—Ia the note, for 
‘ Aphonisius’ read ioms; and for ‘iv an eye where the darkness’ 











|} read ‘in an age when,’ &c. Ia the text, for‘ above and below all’ read 


‘above and beyond all.’ Instead of ‘it is not a fragment of an unfin- 
ished work’ read ‘it is but a ’ &c. For ‘mightiest’ read 
*brightest,’ and for ‘ mined,’ ‘ruined.’ It is difficult to discover any 
meaning in the following sentence: “Our others, his domestic trou- 
bles, remain untouched.’ Itsheuld be,* One other, hie domestic trou- 
bles, remains untowebed.’ For ‘as in all the ’ read ‘asin all 
other es ;’ and for were in the sentence ‘the first were the vision 
ofa Happy , read was. I find that I was heedless enough to 
set at naught the dictates of common sense, (not to mention those of 
Coleridge and Col. Stone,) by making ee a ad- 
jective talented. Let this confession atone . In the second 
part, in speaking of Coleridge's conversation, for ‘it was delicate, 
reverend and cautious,’ read ‘it was delicate, reverend and courte- 
ous.’ The meaning of the following sentence, as printed, is spoiled 
by false punctuation : ‘ His imagination, which always reveled in the 
most boundless creations, is shown in every to have been of the 
wildest and most powerful stamp: sweetness of feeling, delicacy of 
taste, powerand sablimity of thought, language that seemed itself a 
living atmosphere of jight and of glory, the most beautiful imagery 
and the most harmonious measure are displayed in almost every line 
of his poems.’ By those who were suffh tly d in the « 
ject to read the article, these corrections will not be deemed intrusive ; 
and as for the others, they will probably not take the trouble to be 
displeased with them. Yourr, &e. H. J. R. 
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Feb. 5, in this city, by the Rev. George Coles, Mr. James Sebring to 
Miss Rachel —_—< of this city. 

Jan. 29, by Elder Isaac N. Walters, Mr. David Aldrich to Miss Mary 
Moran—all of this city. 

Aud a, Ch Co., by the Rev. E. J. Gillet, Mr. 
Zalmon G. Keeler to Miss Joanna B. Crosby. 


Died, 
Jan.30, ia thiscity, Abby T., daughter of Stacy Hall, of Portsmouth, 
.H., 2 


Jan. 30, Jennet, widow of the late Col. Robert Troup. 
Feb. 3, Ann White, 53. 
Jan. 5, Judson Canfield, Esq., 8). Also, Mary F., wife of Jonathan 


Odell, 25. 
Feb. 1, Mrs. Margaret Young, in the 80th year of herage. 
Feb. 2, Charles Isaac, youngest son of Isaac Lewis, jr.,2 years. Al- 
so, John W., only son of George Seaman, 4. ‘ . 
Jan. 29, at New-Haven, Ct., Hctty H., wife of Simeon P. Smith, of 


this city, 30. 
Rn ___ ——— 


THE EVERGREEN FOR FEBRUARY. 
TJ\HE SECOND NUMBER of this neat and compendious monthly 
magazine is now published by J. Wincheser, and for sale at s 

Aunstreet. Among its new and various contents are, FaLsEnoo0 AND 
Tavtn, a Drama, travslated from the German of the Princess Amelio, 
by Mrs, Anna Jameson; Dewey's Discourse on the burning of the Lex- 
ingtou ; the bestarticles from the latest British ae and annuals ; 
Wreck of the Hesperus, by Longfellow; A new Tale, by Washington 
Irving ; Laugh and Grow Fat, by eet! The Moncy- Lender, by 
Douglas Jerrold ; The Inquest, by Johns, a narrative of thrill 
ing interest; Poems by Washington Allston ; A Tale by the author of 
the Scottish Chiefs; with an unusual variety of new and interesting 
tales, affording, in a suitable for binding, the best spetimens of 
the current literature of the day. ; s ‘ 

The Evercreen for February is also embellished with a beautiful 
piece of Music. ’ 

The January number, which commences the — is embellished 
with an exquisite Portrait, engraved on steel, of Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
with a notice by William C. Bryant. 
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183 cents. 











Monroe.—Joseph Ganson, notary public. 


Price of the sacaney, OinCH — i 
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QUEEN OF BEAUTY. 


A SONG—SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF — COMPOSED BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER.” 
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Is published every Saturday evening, at No 1 Ann-street, New-York 


BY H. GREELEY, & Co. 


Terms.—Three Dollars and a Half per annum in advance. 


THE NEW-YOREER—(FOLIO)-—- 
Is published every Saturday evening, at No, 1 Anp-street, New York 
Terms.—Two Dollars aad a Half per annum, ig advance. 





